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Stamese Sacred Architecture. 


HE temples dedi- 
cated to the cele- 
bration of the 
Buddhist religion 
throughout the 
Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, al- 
though they all 
present some fea- 
tures indicative of 

their common origin, nevertheless show in 
their architectural development very distinct 
differences characteristic of the various 
mations that have erected them. Amongst 
all these nations the sacred edifices of the 
Siamese are eminent for the distinctiveness 
and persistency of their type, whilst it 
happens at the same time that few European 
architects have had the opportunity of 
devoting to them the study which they un- 
coubtedly deserve. 

Foremost amongst all the monuments of 
‘Siam for grandeur of conception and origin- 
ality of idea come those of the old Khmer, 
‘or Cambodian races, magnificent examples of 
which still remain in the ruins of the Angkor 
Wat, as well as others in the neighbour- 
hood of the great lake of Tuli Sap in the 
Mekong valley, which may form the subject 
of a future article. Those of Siam proper 
in the Menam valley, to which the present 
article is devoted, come perhaps second to 
the above in point of artistic merit. There 
is a marked similarity between some, espe- 
cially the older ones, of the Siamese monu- 
ments and those of Cambodia, and this 
influence is probably attributable to the 
ancient suzerainty of Cambodia over Siam, 
andto the continual intercourse carried on 
between the two nations. 

Siam is the only one of the Indo-Chinese 
‘kingdoms that, from the very commencement 
of its intercourse with Western nations, has 
always been freely opened to them without 
the least attempt at exclusion. Notwith- 
Standing this fact, it has preserved its 
mational characteristics utterly unmodified 
‘by European influences until quite recent 
‘times. Under these circumstances a de- 
‘scription of the Siamese religious edifice, or 
‘Wat, cannot fail to be of interest, 

The Siamese Wat—strictly speaking the 
Buddhistic Monastery of Siam—consists 
elways of a number of separated buildings, 





surrounded by a wall or fence; one of these 
is always a temple for the worship of the 
principal representation of Buddha, usually 
a recumbent figure on a central altar; 
another is a large hall for the purpose of 
preaching, and a smaller one in which the 
bonzes or priests offer up their lengthy 
prayers. There are also a numberof open 
pavilions called Saz/é, built in a style 
resembling somewhat the Chinese—houses 
either of brick or of wood—which form the 
residences of the bonzes; and finally, and 
most conspicuous of all, the Prachadi, or 
sacred spires. 

The last-named are the most characteristic 
features of a Wat, and most typical of 
Siamese architecture; they are pyramidal 
pinnacles of solid masonry, of all sizes, 
varying from a few feet to some four or five 
hundred in height. They are dedicated to 
Buddha, and have been erected by pious 
men desirous of thus acquiring merit in the 
next world, in common with all gifts for 
religious purposes, for cham dun (literally 
merit-making). Some are supposed to con- 
tain relics of Buddha or other objects of 
religious importance. In the course of 
centuries the original form of the Arachadi 
underwent a series of transformations, which 
although gradual, have resulted in the 
evolution of an outline markedly different 
from that which they bore at first. The 
various stages of this evolution can be 
traced in the ruins of towns belonging to 
successive epochs, such as those of Sokothai, 
Nopaburi, and Ayuthia, until we come to 
the modern temples of Bangkok, only 
recently completed. Originally these Zra- 
chadi were intended to symbolise universal 
creative powers, and their phallic origin 
and meaning is perfectly and realistically 
obvious in many of the earlier monuments ; 
in the modern ones, as already said, the out- 
line is that of a slender tapering spire. 
Their horizontal section is very variable, 
round, octagonal, rectangular, anc rect- 
angular with bevelled corners, being the 
predominant shapes; the latter form is 
especially characteristic of the ancient pin- 
nacles that still exist in a more or less 
perfect state of preservation amongst the 
ruins of Ayuthia. Our knowledge of the 
older Siamese architecture is so largely 
obtained from the ruins of this, the ancient 
capital of Siam, that it merits a few words 
of description. 


Ayuthia lies on the Menam river in lat. 
15° 19 N. and long. 100° 6’ E., about fifty 
miles to the north of Bangkok. The modern 
town contains some 30,000 inhabitants, living 
principally along the banks cf the Menam, 
and of the smaller creeks which intersect 
the islands, upon which the principal portion 
of the old city was situated. Most of the 
houses are of wood or bamboo, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the population lives 
in floating houses moored near the banks of 
the above-named streams. The town proper 
was founded about the year 1350, on the site 
previously occupied by a number of small 
villages which had grown up under the 
empire of Cambodia, to which this portion 
of the country appears to have originally 
belonged. In consequence of the frequent 
onslaughts of the Siamese or Thai, who then 
occupied the kingdom of Sokothai on the 
north of this country, and of the Peguans, 
the Cambodian inhabitants abandoned it, 
and it was occupied by the Siamese, who 
then appear to have consolidated their power 
throughout the whole of what is now 
Siam proper, and to have erected their 
capital on this spot. Tradition and the 
extensive ruins still to be traced here, com- 
bine to show that Ayuthia must have been a 
large and extremely flourishing city, as 
would -be expected for the capital of so im- 
portant and powerful a kingdom. Ayuthia 
remained the capital of Siam for over four 
centuries; it was attacked by the Burmese 
who invaded Siam, and after a fierce struggle 
conquered and completely destroyed in 1767. 
It was only after its destruction and after 
Siam began to recover from the effects of 
this disastrous invasion, and reasserting her 
power, drove back the Burmese, that the 
present capital of Bangkok was founded, so 
that the latter city is little more than a cen- 
tury old. Of all the once flourishing city of 
Ayuthia there is nothing now remaining 
except a pile of ruins, chiefly of the religious 
monuments. It must not be torgotten that 
in these tropical countries, large cities, in- 
cluding even important edifices, are con- 
structed chiefly of wood and bamboo, 
whilst the exuberant forces of a profuse 
vegetation, aided by great heat and 
a heavy rainfall, are powerful agents of 
destruction, which alone can in a very few 
years obliterate all traces of human occu- 
pation. Many of these ancient temples, and 
even their sites, however, are held in high 
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1, 2, 3. Sacred spires, phrachadi. 
4. Sanctuary. 

5. Landing pavilion, Sanda. 

6, 7. Temples. 





Type of a Buddhistic Monastery or Wat. 


8,9, to. Open pavilions, Sa#/ai, used for preaching, as schoels; and as 
resting-places for travellers. ¥ 

II, 12, 13, 14. Houses for the bonzes, and for their servants. 

15. Place for the cremations. 


a. Altars. 








veneration by the Siamese, so that their 
complete destruction has been averted. 
Moreover, it is highly probable that the 
Burmese, being themselves Buddhists, would 
not dare to utterly destroy the sacred edifices 
in which their co-religionists worshipped, 
and which they themselves would most 
likely be bound to respect. Some of the 
least injured have been repaired or main- 
tained in a fair state of preservation, and 
close by them, on the ancient sacred sites, 
new temples and houses for the bonzes have 
been erected, although in too many cases 
they have been deserted and abandoned to 
the encroachments of the rapidly-growjng, 
impenetrable jungle. 

The ruins of the numerous waz are still, 
however, to be found covering an area of 
many square miles; the Zrachadi, some of 
which are of great height, may often be 
descried at long distances, their tapering 
shafts rising conspicuously above the dense 
mass of jungle vegetation, and _over- 
topping by far the highest forest trees. 
They are for the most part detached, but 
sometimes are erected on a common base, 
symmetrically disposed, the highest in the 
centre, flanked on either side by one or more 
lesser ones. They are entirely built of 
large-sized bricks of admirable quality, the 
average size of one of these brick blocks 





being 30”x18’x10’, and are laid in an 
excellent mortar, the precise composition of 
which is not known. Towards the end of 
last century, some Siamese nobles attempted 
to remove some of these bricks to Bangkok 
for the construction of the walls of that city, 
but it was soon found that the task of 
detaching the bricks from their bed of 
mortar was too laborious, and the attempt 
was abandoned. In spite, however, of the 
excellent quality of the materials employed, 
the forces of Nature, aided by the neglect of 
man, are doing their work of destruction 
with great rapidity ; and it is hard to realise, 
when looking at these mutilated ruins, that 
only a century and a half ago, all these 
temples were in perfect preservation and 
thronged with thousands of faithful wor- 
shippers, who came from all parts of the 
vast kingdom of Siam to prostrate them- 
selves at the feet of Buddha. 

The frachadi, as consisting of solid 
masonry, have resisted better the various 
forces of destruction that surround them 
than have the temples proper, all of which 
are now in a state of complete ruin, no 
vestige of the roofs remaining, and the walls, 
where still standing at all, shattered and 
broken down, leaving vast gaps through 
which the mutilated statues of Buddha may 
be seen, exposed to the same destructive 





influences ; whilst the houses, once the 
resting-places of thousands of yellow-robed 
priests, now serve at the utmost for the 
shelter of some wild beast of the forest. 
Remains of colossal statues are often to 
be found, some in a sitting attitude, others 
recumbent at full length. They are generally 
constructed of bricks, and: were often covered 
with plates of beaten metal, portions of 
which are still found adhering in places to 
the figures. The thickness of this plating 
varied from that of a sheet of paper to nearly 
three-quarters of an inch. Some statues are 
of stone; other statues again appear to have 
been made entirely of bronze, in the casting. 
of which metal the Siamese  artificers 
excelled, as is proved by many specimens. 
of their skill which have been recovered. 
Tradition states that in the casting of one 
famous statue, said to have existed at 
Ayuthia, 2,500 Ibs. weight of copper, 
2,000 Ibs. of silver, and 400 Ibs. of gold, were 
employed, It appears fairly well ascertained 
that the Siamese, like the Japanese, were 
sufficiently skilful metallurgists to be able 
to appreciate the advantage of adding small 
quantities of the precious metals to their 
bronzes in order to produce the beautiful 
patina for which Oriental bronze is celebrated. 
It is said that many treasures of great 
value lie buried beneath the ruins of the 
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temples of Ayuthia, especially under the 
altars ; explorations with a view to recover- 
ing these have often been made, but never 
systematically. They are now still carried 
on from time to time furtively by some enter- 
prising native, and it is said that these 
jabours are occasionally rewarded by some 
find of importance; but as such {work is 
always done without authorisation, it is 
obviously impossible to obtain any definite 
information as to the results. 

One of the most important of the ruined 
temples of Ayuthia is Wat Yai, situated 
about two miles from the centre of the town. 
Here there is still standing a magnificent 


spires ; its base is very broad and its height 
fully 400 ft. As in all these monuments, the 
lower portion consists of a series of platforms 
connected by flights of stone steps. The 
main lower platform is reached by four such 
stairways, the steps being steep and uncom- 
fortable. The platform forms a broad gallery 
surrounding the central pile, which carries a 
second platform, whence access is similarly 
gained to a third one, whence a magnificent 
view over the ruins of the town, set in a 
frame of dense dark jungle, is obtained. | 
From this third platform the huge central | 
spire towers upwards; the: latter is pierced 
by two narrow corridors at right-angles to 
each other, which thus connect the opposite 
sides of the platform. In the centre where 
these corridors intersect, there is a huge 
vaulted chamber, which forms a sanctuary. 
Upon a crumbling altar there is still resting 
a colossal figure of Buddha, made of brick 
covered with cement, the principal statue 
being surrounded by a number of smaller 
ones. In spite of neglect and decay, the 
majesty of this colossal monument cannot 
fail to impress the beholder, whilst the pro- 
found silence reigning all around heightens 
the feeling of solemnity. Even in their ruins, 
the temples of Ayuthia display an austere 
magnificence that well befits the religious | 
monuments of a great nation. | 

In strange and almost startling contrast 
with the crumbling ruins of deserted Ayuthia 
isa spot called Ban Pahin, some five miles 
only lower down the river Menam, which 
forms the favourite resort of the present | 
King of Siam. It consists of two islands 
lying in the middle of the river; on the 
larger one are situated a royal palace with 
its dependencies, a beautifully laid - out | 
garden with numerous pavilions, towers, 
bridges, &c., all built in various styles of 
European architecture. On the smaller 
island, facing the palace, a royal wat has been 
erected, consisting of a small temple built 
in German-Gothic style, all the numerous 





other buildings belonging to the wat being 
of the same type of architecture. 


innovation; as it was, 


such an extraordinarily striking scene is 
displayed. On the north the sacred spires 
and solemn ruins of Ayuthia uprise towering 
above the dark mass of jungle, whilst the 
huge mountain chains still farther northward 
form an appropriate background to the 
picture. All round, on every side, the belt 
of jungle extends over the vast plain 
traversed by the mighty Menam rolling 
onwards to the sea, whilst to the southward 
extensive areas have been cleared and 
devoted to the cultivation of padi, the staple 
food of the Siamese. And amidst all this 
wealth of tropical vegetation, to which an 
occasional glimpse of a herd of elephants 
Rives local colour, the traveller sees at his 
feet a palace in the style of the Italian 


This | red-brick walls, is not far from Darenth 
unique wat has now been completed for) Church, was tempted to make a tentative 
some ten years, and the people of the| excavation on the supposed site of the 
country are gradually getting accustomed | buried remains, in concert with his friend, 
and reconciled to so flagrant a violation of | Mr. Marchant. 
their religious traditions. Needless to say|the tenant, Mr. J. M. Burtenshaw, a trial 
Siam is an absolute monarchy, and it seems | hole was dug. It resulted in a portion of a 
that nothing less than such royal prerogative | Roman pavement of small cubes of red brick 
could have established so heretical an | being laid bare, but a small depth below 
even orthodox)|the present ground level. 
Buddhism in Siam was gravely scandalised. | naturally excited, it was determined to 
From the top of a tower in the King’s| undertake some _ systematic exploration, 
garden an excellent view of the whole of | which the nature of the field now lying bare 
Ban Pahin can be obtained, and there are|after the autumnal harvest very much 
probably very few places in the world where | favoured. Consultation and conference with 


| who at once devoted himself to the task of 


Renaissance, English gardens, Swiss chalets, 
and small buildings of all possible rococo 
styles, with opposite him what looks re- 
markably like a small German village, with 
a Gothic church and high bell - tower! 
Nowhere else probably can such a strange 
and fantastic medley be seen. 





Painted Dragon from a Siamese Temple. 
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A ROMAN VILLA AT DARENTH, 
KENT. 


DISCOVERY has just been made 
| M4| which is likely to prove of con- 
ee Kj]| siderable archzeological interest. 
Taint It kas long been known that 
Roman remains of some description were 
lying buried in a field to the south of 
Darenth Church, Kent, for, on the testimony 
of some local authority at the time, the spot 
was marked years ago on the ordnance 
maps. Nothing, however, was apparent 
above ground, nor did any inequalities in 
the site warrant the belief that any founda- 
tions existed there. Nevertheless, when 
the summezs were dry, and attentive exa- 
mination was given to the corn growing in 
the field, it would be noticed that there were 








peculiar irregularities in the crop, and that 
these were in regular lines, crossing and | 


|recrossing one another. .A few years ago! 


a steam-plough was set to-work in the 
locality, but it has now been remembered 
that some obstacles in the ground broke the 
instrument, and its use was discontinued. | 
Still later, in clearing out the sloping bank | 
of the river Darenth, which skirts the field, | 
for watercress-beds, some foundations were ' 
met with in the water, and Roman tiles and 
mortar were thrown up with the excavated 
soil. 

A fortnight ago, Mr. E. A. Clowes, whose 
old mansion, bounded by still more ancient 


Having obtained leave of 


Curiosity being 


some known antiquaries having taken place, 
it was resolved to invite the aid and help 
of Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., of Rochester, 


superintending the proposed work. A body 
of agricultural workmen, who were glad of 
the unexpected work in this dull season of 
the year, was readily obtained, and set to 
work in a space fenced in for the undertak- 
ing. The foundations of massive walls were 
speedily encountered, and the excavators 
followed them from point to point. It soon 
became apparent that the building, the site 
of which was thus being laid bare, was of 
great extent, and room after room, baths 
and corridors, were met with in all directions. 








We accepted a private invitation on Satur- 


day last to inspect the discovery, and were 
greatly rewarded by the examination. A 
portion of the field 300 ft. square was fenced 
off, and within this a large number of 
excavators were at work. The extent of the 
building may be judged by the fact that 
many of the walls had been traced quite up 
to the boundary, and their extremities had 
not been found, while it was clear that they 
extend beyond the enclosure. Indeed, their 
extent may prove to be enormous, for it is 
now an established fact that the field in 
which the steam-plough could not be used is 
not where the work is now going on, but in 
the adjoining one. The remains laid bare 
lie fairly east and west, the walls being at 
right-angles to each other. To the north is 
a well-defined hypocaust, with the entrance 
from an adjoining chamber, formed by a 
small semi-circular arch with neatly-turned 
flat tiles, having smaller ones arranged as a 
label around it. The flues spread out in the 
hypocaust, and are carried by circular pipes 
in the walls upwards to heat the chamber 
above once existing. To the south a large 
L-shaped room practically enclosed the 
hypocaust, and here was a detached pier of 
masonry. Beyond it two large rooms were 
apparent by the floors still remaining, of red 
tesserze. They had been divided by a thin 
partition, possibly of stud-work, the skirt- 
ing of plaster shaped to a quarter round still 
remaining on each side with the clearly- 
defined thickness of the partition between 
them. Elsewhere the skirtings were very 
apparent, and in several places’ the 
walls still remain to a_height of 
more than a foot with the plaster still 
remaining upon them—indeed, in more than 
one place, the plastering was found re- 
maining although the wall once behind it 
had been removed for its materials. Beyond 
these two rooms, still going west, is a wide 
corridor 42 ft. 7 in. long, from north to south. 
To the east of it is another hypocaust, and 
to the west, parallel with the corridor, is a 
wide range of walling covered with remains 
of small tile pillars (pyle), which once 
supported the floors of the rooms above, 
affording space for the passage of hot 
air from the adjoining hypocaust. Still 
going west, at the south end of the 
corridor, a fine series of baths have been 
laid bare. These are at different levels, 
one lower than the other, there being 
a descent to it by five cemented steps, 
the whole width of the apartment, but it is 
possible that the present depth is of later 
work. This is the case in the bath to the 
east, where the original floor - level is 
apparent. But there is a curious trench in 
this bath, as if for the feet only of the 
bathers. The bath with the steps has had a 
flooring of large flat tiles, of which a con- 
siderable portion still remains, and the 
impressions of those removed are visible in 
the mortar-bed. 

The walls are here and there still covered 
with plastering, which preserves its deep red 
colour, and the rounded skirtings are also 
visible. Beyond the baths, the excavations 
extend within easy distance of the boundary, 
and at closing time the men were unearth- 
ing what appeared to be another hypocaust. 

To the south of the range of buildings 
thus described, a width of the site appears 
to be clear of buildings, but a thick wall, 
built of two thicknesses and filled in with 
rubble, has been laid bare from its eastern 
limit. It extends, apparently, without a 
break for about 90 ft., where it is stopped 
by the apex of a semi-circular apse. The 
side walls of the building of which it formed 
a portion have just been laid bare, but they 
have not been traced. It is likely that they 
extend beyond the boundary. At a right- 
angle, or nearly so, to the thick wall is 
another, not so massive. It has been 
followed for a length of about 8o ft., and its 
eastern end found, but the western termina- 
tion has not yet been reached, although it 
has been laid open for about the same 
length. It would seem from present appear- 
ances that this wall is connected with 
another series of rooms, while beyond it on 
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each side are other apartments, now being | 
excavated. 

The walls are built of flint with a very 
liberal amount of flat tiles, some of which 
are of large size, one which we measured | 
being 15 in. by 11? in., and 23 in. thick. The 
mortar is fairly good; pounded brick has 
been used in it only here and there. A great 
quantity ot coloured plaster fragments from 
the demolished walls has been met with, the 
colours being red, white, white with patterns 
of red, buff, and black. Great quantities of 
broken pottery, mostly of black ware, have 
been found, but at present no very remark- 
able fragments have been met with. Only a 
little red ware, pseudo-Samian, has been 
dug up; and there are many indications that 
the rooms laid bare are not the principal 
ones of the establishment. A few coins of 
Tetricus and Constantine the Great, small, 
third brass; many fragments of window- 
glass; a good glass bottle; a great many 
iron nails of large size; tools, spear-heads, 
oyster-shells in large quantities ; and a few 
bone pins, are the principal articles that have 
been found at present, the most interesting 
object being a piece of bronze witha pattern, 
the compartments of which are filled in with 
coloured enamel. In one part of the building 
there is a wide drain, formed of flanged 
roofing tiles, and elsewhere the arrangement 
for bringing the hot air from the hypocausts 
by square flue tiles is very perfect. The 
building has been roofed with large flat tiles 
of great thickness and weight, and the joints 
covered with small half-rounded tiles. The 
walls have been demolished systematically 
for their material, and all reduced to a 
similar level, which was doubtless that of 
the rubbish of the demolition. This is 
evidenced by the fact that only a few of the 
roofing tiles have been met with, which 
would not have been the case had the roofs 
fallen in. Abundant evidences remain of 
the use of the hypocausts by the black ashes, 
but there is no evidence, as is often the case, 
that the building met its fate through 
burning. 

The results of the excavations thus far 
already enable some comparisons to be 
made with other well-known Roman villas. 
The fine villa in Spoonley Wood, Gloucester- 
shire, recently described by Professor 
Middleton, is contained in an area about 
190 ft. by 170 ft. The principal portion of 
the Chedworth Villa, in the same county, is 
within a space 110 ft. by 60; but there is a 
wing in addition, and perhaps there is 
another, Ths great villa at North Leigh, 
Oxfordshire, is very nearly the same size as 
the enclosure set out at Darenth, and no 
principal part seems to have extended 
beyond it. The Bignor Villa is about as 
large as the enclosed space. The Wood- 
chester Villa, without doubt the finest as 
well as the largest that has yet been opened, 
has its principal portion in less than the 
enclosure, although its subordinate parts go 
out far beyond. It will thus be seen that 
the discovery at Darenth at once shows that 
it can be compared with the largest known 
examples, and that there is every proba- 
bility of its exceeding them. On Saturday 
there were a good many visitors within the 
enclosure, but they served only to show the 
great size of the building laid open. 

The site is easily found. It is about a 
mile and a-quarter from the Farningham- 
road Station of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway. A visitor has to make his 
way to Darenth, where, on crossing the river, 
which is here in two streams, at the village, 
he had better proceed to the church. A path 
just to the west of it leads along the edge of 
the river to the field containing the site, where 
the mounds of earth thrown up by the ex- 
cavators at once indicate the enclosure, which 
is about a quarter of a mile due south from 
the church, A fee of one shilling is charged 
for admission, which is devoted to the ex- 
cavation fund, and for this sum the visitor 
is permitted to watch the progress of the 
excavations, every hour adding to the 


shows clearly that all its oldest portions have 
been built with Roman materials, doubtless 
derived from the site now being excavated. 
The nave, from its height and its rude con- 
struction, in singular contrast to the early 
Norman chancel, is most probably of Saxon 
date. The east end is well known for its 
curious triplet of Norman windows, The 
south side and the south-west tower are of 
late twelfth century work, in which old 
Roman material has again been used. But 
the north-west and the north-east angles of 
the nave and the walling between them are 
all of Roman brick and flint. There is a 
rude doorway under the west window, 
blocked, and an ornamental Norman door- 
way, also blocked up, evidently an insertion, 
is visible in the north wall. 


———++ ++ 


NOTES. 

SHE terrible accident from the ex- 
plosion of a boiler at the Henry 
Small - Arms Company’s works 
at Islington demands a most 
searching inquiry into the construction 
of the boilers at the factory in question, 
more especially as to the nature of the 
safety-valves fitted (we presume) to these 
boilers. With a _ properly - constructed 
automatic safety-valve such an accident 
ought to be impossible. Was the safety- 
valve properly automatic in its action? or 
was it one which could be interfered with 
by the man in charge, or left out of working- 
order through carelessness or indifference ? 
In this case the unfortunate man who was 
in charge of the boiler at the time has lost 
his life, and we can have no evidence from 
him. But the boiler ought to have had a 
safety-valve so constructed as to render it 
safe under any circumstances. It is to be 
hoped that this point will be fully gone into 
at the inquest. It is probably only due to 
the fact that the explosion took place during 
the dinner-hour that many more lives were 
not sacrificed. The tale is a sad enough one 
as it is. 








SHORT discussion in the London 

County Council on Tuesday should be 
noted. A wall had to be built by the 
Works Committee of the Council for the 
Corporate Charities Committee. The wall 
cost 60/., which in the opinion of the archi- 
tect was at least 17/7. too much. The matter 
came before the full Council on the report 
of the Committee that the whole amount 
should be paid. The long and short of this 
matter appears to be that the cost of labour 
Was too great—in Other words, that the 
Works Committee did not get a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wage. So far again as 
this particular work goes this means that the 
ratepayers have paid more under the new 
system of the County Council than they 
would have done had the work been 
executed by a contractor. We have 
abstained from condemnation of the new 
system till full facts were before us. But 
here we have the architect of the Council 
giving a distinct opinion that a particular 
piece of work cost one-fourth more than it 
should have done. If this is the case in 
regard to this piece of work, it is probably 
the same in regard to others, and if so, the 
ratepayers of London are being done out of 
their money by the Council, which does not, 
in this respect, appear to understand its 
business. 





HE last number of the American Journal 
of Archeology (marked July-September, 
but only just issued) contains a paper of 
special interest to architects. It is by Mr. 
Rufus Richardson, of the American School 
at Athens, and deals with the ‘Stamped 
tiles of the Argive Heraeum.” The stamped 
bricks of the Assyrians are well known, and 
bricks made by the Romans, and im- 
pressed with the names of the various 
legions by whom and for whom they 





evidences of the extent of the remains. 


were made, have been found all over 


It may be added that Darenth Church} Western Europe. Dr. Birch, in his “ Ancient 





Pottery” (p. 116), gave, about forty years 
ago, a list of similar examples of Greek 
stamped tiles. Little has been written on 
the matter since. The excavations of 
Olympia and Delos did not add much to the 
material, but at Lycosura a number of bricks 
were found bearing the stamp Atozoivag, ze, 
“of Despoina,” and similar stamps have 
come to light at the Peiraeus Tanagra, 
Amycle, Tegea, Elateia, Eretria, Megalo- 
polis, and, most of all, at Pergamos. The 
tiles therefore of the Argive Heraeum, dealt 
with by Mr. Richardson, are by no means 
isolated phenomena. Those recently dis- 
covered are all fragmentary, but happily 
a tile exists in the Central Museum 
found by Stamatakis in the Herzeum 
in 1878, which allows of the frag- 
mentary inscriptions being easily put 
together into an intelligible whole. It runs 
as follows YwxAn¢ adpytrexrwy—Sokles, the 
architect, On another tile, found by Dr. 
Schliemann in 1874 at Chonika, about one 
and a half miles from the Herzeum, the same 
inscription occurs, and below it Aapoows 
‘Hpac, ‘‘the public property of Hera.” The 
question arises, what precise purpose the 
tiles served? Mr. Richardson concludes 
from an examination of shape and make 
generally, that they are neither roof. 
tiles nor closed drain-tiles, but open 
gutter-tiles. The meaning of the word 
dpxiréxrwy is an interesting question. From 
its use in various inscriptions it seems 
to have a very definite sense as “ supervising 
architect,” a man holding office sometimes 
for the erection of a particular building or 
(as at Delos) for a term during which he 
would supervise all buildings and repairs, 
He received, it is curious to note, usually a 
drachma a day; in exceptional cases as 
much as two drachmas—just the same, we 
learn from another inscription, as an ordinary 
mason got for working at a column. Yet the 
apxiréxrwy Was a man occupying good social 
position, his office is responsible, and 
requiring special art knowledge and training. 
The officials in Greece certainly did not look 
for large remuneration; the branch of 
imicarac (overseers), with whom the archi- 
tect was associated, gave their services free, 





WEDEN seems coming to the fore in 
the matter of excavations. Dr. Sam 
Wide, who is well-known in the archzo- 
logical world by his book on “ Laconian 
Cults,” has spent the summer exploring the 
great sanctuary of Poseidon at Kalauria. It is 
understood that he has been successful there, 
but no details are, at present, published. 
From Kalauria he went on to Aphidnz in 
North Attica, a place of great mythological 
importance. The Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift (Dec. 15) reports that already 
substantial discoveries have been made 
which may throw some light on the 
“Mycenz” question. Dr. Wide has opened 
a tumulus in which twelve graves have come 
to light of Mycenzean date; a quantity of 
vases have been found similar to those 
discovered at Thoricus, and more important 
still, a number of charred skeletons—one of 
these is the skeleton of a man of colossal 
size; his huge bones have been transported 
to Athens, where they are exhibited in the 
Museum of Physiography, and are exciting 
much attention. Besides the skeletons 4 
gold necklet, gold earrings, armlets, &c,, 
have been found. The Greek Archeological 
Society proposes to follow up these tentative 
excavations and have the site thoroughly 
explored. 





N the recently-issued volume of the 

Historical Manuscripts Commission— 
namely, vol. iii. of the Portland manu- 
scripts, there is to be found at page 132, 4 
very curious example of the iconoclastic zeal 
of the Parliamentarians during the Civil 
War. Sir Robert Harley, of Brampton 
Bryan, in Hertfordshire, was a rigid Puritan, 
and he seems to have been entrusted with 
the task of destroying what he and those of 
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his views regarded as idolatrous things. 
We may give one or two extracts from 
these curious papers. The first is—‘ 1644, 
April 19, Receipt for 6s. by Thomas Gast- 
away from Sir Rpbert Harley for three days’ 
work in planing out some pictures at the 
Abbey,” that is, at Westminster. Another 
is a receipt from the same person for work 
done on the outside of the north side of 
Westminster, including the hire of scaffold- 
ing for taking down statues of the Virgin 
Mary and other Saints. The various receipts 
are evidence of the most business-like 
destruction of statues, architectural orna- 
ment, and stained glass, not to mention the 
defacing and destroying of pictures and the 
sale of jewels from mitres and crosses. 





T is proposed to erect a memorial to 
Llewellyn, Prince of North Wales, and 
a suggestion has been made that it should 
consist of a monument in Cwm Hir Abbey, 
where asis believed his decapitated body 
was buried. That Cistercian monastery, 
dedicated to St. Mary, was founded for sixty 
monks in 1143, by Cadwallon ab Madoc, in 
a valley of Radnorshire. Matthew Paris 
records that Henry III. burnt the Abbey- 
grange and fined the abbot 3co marks in 
vengeance for the betrayal by a Cwm Hir 
monk of the garrison at Montgomery Castle 
to Llewellyn the Great. Having suffered 
much during the warfare carried on by 
Owen Glendower, its fortunes dwindled, so 
that it contained only three monks at 
the suppression, when it was valued at 
287. 17s. 4d. a year. The monastic 
buildings appear to have never been 
completed; the ruins are described in 
Caley and Ellis’s ‘‘ Dugdale” as comprising 
astructure measuring 236 ft. by 73 ft., some 
of the columns and arches whereof had been 
taken for repairing Llanidloes church in 1542, 
and other portions for Cwm Hir chapel. 
They removed further materials about 
seventy years ago for building a house close 
by. Lewis (1849) says that many fragments 
of ornamental carving, in freestone, were 
then lying about. Llewellyn (ab Iorweth) 
the Great, died 1240, in retreat at Aber- 
conway Abbey, which he himself had 
founded, and was buried there. He had 
been a benefactor to Cwm Hir. His grand- 
son, Prince Llewellyn (ab Griffith) met his 
death near Builth, 1282, in a foray with 
Edmund Mortimer’s men. They brought 
his head to London, and set it on a pole at 
the Tower. . His brother David’s capture 
and execution at Shrewsbury in the follow- 
ing ‘year, completed the conquest of the 
Principality. 





HE “Ivy Lodge” estate, Fulham-road, 
the sale of which for building purposes 

we lately announced, merits passing notice 
as the home during many years of Rudolph 
Ackermann, print-seller and art-publisher, 
who first introduced into England, using ‘it 
for illustrative purposes, Andrée’s mecha- 
nical process of lithography. The son of a 
coach-builder and harness-maker, and born 
at Stolberg, Saxony, on April 20, 1764, he 
followed his father’s trade at Schneeberg 
and at Zend, and was a pupil in Paris 
of Carrossi, coach-builder. Migrating to 


London, he found employment with his 
countryman, Facius, conductor of the 
“Journal of Fashion,” as a designer of 


carriages; amongst his work of that time 
were state-coaches (1790-1) for the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin. In 1795 he married an English- 
woman, and opened a print-shop at No. 96, 
Strand, corner of Beaufort-buildings. Thence 
he removed to No. 101 (#rius the “ Fountain ” 
tavern, and now the Divan), where he had 
revived the drawing-school established by 
William Shipley, who, in 1754, had founded 
the Society of Arts. In 1801 Ackermann 
patented a method for waterproofing paper 
and cloth, and erected a factory at Chelsea ; 
In 1805 he designed Nelson’s funeral 
car. Owing to the success of his publish- 
ing business ke relinquished, in 1806, the 





drawing-school, which, entered from Fountain 
Court, afterwards served for John Thelwall’s 
British Forum. A few years later he set 
up a lithographical printing-press, engaging 
several writers and artists of repute, for his 
“Repository,” 1809-28, forty-one volumes 
in four series, edited by F. Shoberl, and 
kindred publications.* In 1827 Ackermann 
returned to No. 96, Strand (standing in a 
detached part of St. Clement Danes parish), 
which J. B. Papworth designed for him. He 
quitted Ivy Lodge—whither he had removed 
from Camberwell—in 1830, for Finchley, 
and dying there on March 30, 1834, was 
buried in the family grave, St. Clement 
Danes. As an instance of his many-sided 
enterprise, we may recall that he was one of 
the first to use gas for lighting, making it on 
his own premises in a machine Clegg made 
for him; nor should his philanthropic efforts 
to relieve his distressed countrymen after 
the wars of 1814-5, or generous dealings 
with French refugees in London, be un- 
mentioned. 





HE Report made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board by Mr. T. W. Thompson, 
upon an outbreak of diphtheria in the parish 
of Barnham Broom, within the Forehoe 
Rural Sanitary District, speaks better of the 
condition of the dwellings than some 
Reports of the same class, though their 
construction seems to be of a _ very 
primitive kind, most of them being built of 
clay, either clay lump or clay and stud; the 
roof surfaces are either thatched with straw 
or covered with tiles. The floors of the 
downstair rooms are mostly tiled or bricked. 
In not a few instances evidence of dampness 
was met with. When we come to drainage 
and water-supply, however, it is the usual 
story. The cottages have neither drainage 
nor ash-pits, the slops, ashes, and house- 
refuse being disposed of upon the gardens, 
or thrown into holes there. For excrement 
disposal, the privy with brick-lined receptacle 
beneath or behind it is. in general use. 
Many were found to coniain a consider- 
abie quantity of liquid decomposing filth. 
They are emptied by the householders, 
who dig the contents into their gardens. 
Water is obtained from wells sunk into the 
clay, and provided with windlasses and 
buckets. Being only dry-steined, they are 
liable to admit water from the superficial 
layers of the soil, and in one or two instances 
such water was seen trickling into them. 
They are thus, of course, exposed to danger 
of pollution, and, as a matter of fact, 
chemical analysis has recently shown certain 
of them to be polluted. Thus, all the three 
wells by which Pockthorpe has hitherto been 
supplied, have been condemned by the 
County analyst as being polluted with 
sewage, and at the time of Mr. Thompson's 
visit water was being sent daily to this 
locality from another well a little distance 
off. Works were in progress with a view to 
remedying the defects of one of the Pock- 
thorpe wells, but no action had been com- 
menced with regard to the other two, neither 
had they been formally closed. 





N regard to the claims now often made on 
behalf of persons unoccupied, that re- 
munerative work should be found for them 
at the cost of the nation, the following 
trenchant remarks appear in the form of a 
letter in the Zzmes of Wednesday, signed 
“Urbicus,” and headed “ The Independent 
Unemployed ” :— 
‘‘Mr,. Keir Hardie, M.P., insists that there are 





* A list, compiled by the late Wyatt Papworth, includes 
the following: Microcosm of London, 1808-11, 3 v. ; West- 
minster Abbey, 18123; Oxford 1814: Cambridge, 1815; 
Winchester, Eton, Westminster, &c. (the colleges), 1815-6 
—the text of these by Pyne and Combe, the plates by 
Rowlandson, A. Pugin, Nash, and others. Field and 
Walton (English lakes), Pugin and Gendall (the Seine), 
Westall and Owen (the Thames), J. G. von Gerning (the 
Rhine), and R. M. Grindlay (India), illustrated the 
** Picturesque Tours.” The “‘ World in Miniature,” with 
637 plates, was published, in forty-three volumes, 1821-6. 
‘Dr. Syntax” first appeared as the ‘‘ Schoolmaster’s 
Tour” in Ackermann’s ‘‘ Poetical Magazine’”’ 1809-11. 
The ‘‘ Forget-me-Not,” begun in 1825, was continued by 
Schoberl until 1847. 








over a million unemployed in the country. Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s own constituents decline to accept relief 
works at less than trade union rates. Relief works 
are almost entirely unnecessary or unproductive 
works. The union rate of wages for unskilled labour 
is 64d. per hour of 48 hours per week, so that during 
the three winter months, say 13 weeks, each labourer 
would expect to earn (?) 16/. 18s., which, multiplied 
by 1,000,000, would amount to 16,900,000/. But 
Mr. Keir Hardie says his million are skilled work- 
men ; therefore 93d. per hour, over the same period, 
would mean 24,700,000/, Lord Rosebery is ‘ con- 
sidering’ the matter.” 





ere collection of drawings by Mr. H. B. 
Wimbush, now on view at the Fine 
Art Society’s Gallery, illustrating scenes 
around the Public Schools of Winchester, 
Harrow, Eton, Rugby, Haileybury, and 
Marlborough, is well worth attention both 
on artistic and on other grounds. Many 
persons will, no doubt, be interested in 
these views of places connected with the 
schools where they have been or where their 
sons now are; and Mr. Wimbush’s drawings 
have the merit of combining topographical 
care with artistic effect and treatment. He 
knows how to represent architecture in water- 
colour, and architects will find his drawings 
worth looking at. At the same gallery are 
some drawings by Mr. Percy Robertson of 
the Wey Valley and Charterhouse School. 
These have less of architectural interest, 
being chiefly concerned with landscape effect. 





E may draw attention to the fact that 
the series of illustrations of the 
Cathedrals of England and Waies, which 
has appeared in this journal, is now re- 
published in a folio volume (see advertise- 
ment in the present issue). ‘The volume is 
necessarily a somewhat costly one, and the 
issue is limited in number accordingly, but 
there may be a good many owners of private 
libraries or managers of public ones who 
may be glad to possess a complete volume 
of these illustrations in book form. As to 
the views of the Cathedrals, the method of 
execution, and the points of view selected, 
there wiil no doubt be differences of opinion, 
as there are differences of taste; but as to 
the plans at least we can speak with con- 
fidence. No such series of plans of the 
Cathedrals of this country, whether as 
regards largeness of scale or accuracy oi 
detail, has ever before been published. 


——_+-~ 4+ 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
The London Building Act, 1894. 


THE ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday last at 9, 
Conduit-street, Mr. F. C. Penrose, M.A. (Pre- 
sident) in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. White (Secretary) announced the 
decease of Mr. H. A. K. Gribble (Associate), 
architect of the Brompton Oratory, and of Mr. 
W. G. Coward (Fellow), of Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

The President then read the following names 
of those gentlemen who had passed the recent 
examination qualifying for candidature as Asso- 
ciates :— 

Percy Henry Adams, 65, Leadenhall-street, E.C.; 
Geoffrey Prater Armstrong, Parrock, Mount Nod- 
road, Streatham; Harold Bailey, Newark; Luke 
Barlow, Manchester; Charles Edward Bateman, 
Birmingham ; Sydney Benjamin Beale, 3, Princes- 
street, Westminster, S.W.; Frederick Bligh Bond, 
Bristol ; John Borrowman, jun., Hambledon, near 
Godalming ; Harry Ebenezer Budden (Sydney, 
N.S.W.), Waterloo-place, S.W.; John Laurie 
Carnell, Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich ; Henry Ascough 
Chapman, 42, Florence-road, Stroud Green, N. ; 
Harold Edmund Church, 15, Upper Bedford-place, 
Russell-square, W.C.; John Pain Clark, 40, 
Baron’s Court-road, West Kensington; Frank 
Berridge Cooper, 88, New Walk, Leicester ; George 
V. Coster, Bournemouth ; Percy Paovich Cotton, 
33, Agate-road, the Grove, Hammersmith ; William 
Edward Vernon Crompton, Moot Hall Chambers, 
Wallgate, Wigan; Ernest Outram Cummins, 1, 
Nevern Mansions, Nevern-square, S.W.; John 
Cadwallader Dewhurst, Belfast ; Archibald 
Campbell Dickie, 32, Gibson-square, Islington, 
N.; Samuel Stevens Dottridge, Tregarthen, 
Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, S.E.; Frank Brook- 
house Dunkerley, Hurst Dale, Bowden, 
Cheshire ; Frederick Ernest Pearce Edwards, 


| Liverpool ; Hyla Edward Elkins, 35, Cantlowes- 
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road, Camden-square, N.W.; Charles Septimus 
Errington, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Alfred Whitelock 
Field, Croydon; Herbert Phillips Fletcher, 29, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C.; William Adam 
Forsyth, 51, Goldhurst Terrace West, South 
Hampstead, N.W.; William Edgar Gauld, Aber- 
deen ; George Gunn, Ayr, N.B.; William Hawke, 
Woodbury Cottage, Thornton Heath, Surrey ; 
Wilberforce Ernest Hazell, 15, Russell - square, 
W.C.; Alexander Robert Hennell, Oakwood, 
Mayow-road, Forest Hil!, S.E.; Frederick Brice 
Hobbs, .Tower Lea, Waterloo, near Liverpool ; 
Robert William Horn, Glasgow ; George Hubbard, 
23, Finsbury-circus, E.C.; George Gilbert Irvine, 
27, Emperor’s-gate, S.W.; Walter Robert Jaggard, 
51, Westbourne Park-road, Bayswater, W.; John 
James Joass, 118, Mallinson-road, Wandsworth Com- 
mon, S.W. ; Vivian Herbert King, 13, Eaton-road, 
N.W.; Henry Ernest Kirby, St. James’s Palace, 
S.W. ; Herbert Alfred Legg, Christ’s Hospital, E.C.; 
George Augustus Bligh Livesay, Boscombe, Bourne- 
mouth; Alexander Paul Macalister, Cambridge ; 
Arthur Ernest McKewan, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham; Alfred Henry Mills, Sale, near Manchester ; 
Herbert Jeffrey Palmer, New Malden, Surrey; Allan 
John Pinn, Exeter; Thomas Aloysius Pole (Bris- 
bane, Queensland), 2, Great Coram-street, Russell- 
square, W.C.; Francis John Potter, Gardnor House, 
Hampstead ; Henry Ingle Potter, Beechcroft, Guild- 
ford; John Henry Price, Liverpool; Harry Wilson 
Pye, 5, Corona-road, Lee, S.E.; Thomas Duncan 
Rhind, 9, Manor-terrace, Highbury, N.; George 
Oakley Scorer, Abercorn Lodge, Upper Hamilton- 
terrace, N.W.; George Patrick Sheridan (Dublin), 
39, Guilford-street, Russell-square, WC. ; Charles 
Henry Smith, Old Charlton, Kent; Joseph Spain, 
Sunderland; Harry Tom Boden Spencer, ‘‘ The 
Laurels,” Bloomfield-road, Highgate, N.; James 
Greenwood Stephenson, 21, Hamilton Gardens, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.; Arnold Seaward Tayler, 
151, Brixton-road, S.W.; Hubert William Walker, 
44, Derwent Grove, East Dulwich, S.E.; Thomas 
Harry Weston, Bristol; Henry James Wise, 79, 
Mansfield-road, Gospel Oak, N. W. 


The following were the names of those who had 
passed the Preliminary Examination :— 


Charles Thomas Adshead, Stockport ; Thomas 
Wilson Aldwinckle, ‘‘ Saratoga,” Dacres-road, 
Forest Hill, S.E.; Henry Lennox Anderson, 6, 
Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W.; Percy John Atkins, 
Coventry ; Ormrod Maxwell Ayrton; Chester ; John 
Cecil Baines, Leicester; James Baird, Prestwick, 
Ayrshire; Thomas James Bee, East Finchley, N.; 
Alexander Godolphin Bond, Bristol; Andrew 
Francis Stewart Bryden, Glasgow; John George | 


Neilson Clift, ‘‘ Lansdowne,” Thurleigh - road, 
Balham, S.W.; Denis Conroy, Dublin; John 
Thomas Coulson, Scarborough; Cecil Wesley 


Councell, 21, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W.; 
Alexander Cowie, Aberdeen; Arthur Stanley Cox, 
Sonning, near Reading, Berks. ; John Ramsay Cox, 
Cheltenham ; Charles Ford Dawson, Queen’'s-road, 


Barking ; Basil Charlton Deacon, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire; Wilfrid Thor Deacon, Rock Ferry 
Cheshire; Walter Ernest Dobson, Gothic 
House, Chislett - road, West Hampstead, 
N.W.; George Dykes, Cathcart, Glasgow ; 


Robert Edwin Eddison, 70, Kirkdale, Sydenham, 
S.E. ; Henry Alexander Radclyffe Ellis, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham ; Jacques Levy Embling, Reading ; 
Harold Falkner, Farnham, Surrey ; Horace Cowley 
Neeham Farquharson, 28, Leyland-road, Lee, S.E.; 
Frank Leonard Hodgson Fleming, 2, Mecklenburgh- 
street, W.C.; Harry Wharton Ford, 49, Fellows- 
road, South Hampstead, N.W.; James Harold 
France, Old Trafford, Manchester ; Alexander 
McInnes Gardner, Partick, Glasgow ; John Gardner, 
Ashton-on-Ribble, Preston, Lancashire ; John Frank 
Johnson Goodacre, Southfields, Leicester; Henry 
Percy Gordon, ‘‘Inglewood,” 21, Highbury- 
quadrant, N.; George Bruce Gosling, B.A., Oxon., 
34, Lennox-gardens, S W.; Harry Beauchamp 
Guest, Handsworth, Birmingham ; Edwin Lawrence 
Hall, Woking, Surrey; Kenneth John Sidney Harris, 
Great Yarmouth ; Frederick Harrison, West Hartle- 
pool ; Percival William Hawkins, Bromley, Kent ; 
Leonard Dewsnap Hemsoll, Broomhill, Sheffield ; 
William Stanley Hern, Bristol; William Higen- 
bottam, Cheetham, Manchester; George William 


N.W.; Reginald Wynn Owen, Menai Bridge, 
Anglesey; John Henry Arthur Phillips, Kew 
Gardens; Charles Henry Biddulph Pinchard, 
Mannamead, Plymouth; John Henry Lowe 
Pratt, Cheadle Hulme, Stockport, near Man- 
chester; Francis Evan Price, Clifton, Bristol; 
Louis Edward Pryke, Brighton; Edgar John 
Pullar, 96, Tulse Hill, S.W.; Norman Phelps 
Richards, Putney, S.W.; Albert Bryan Ricketts, 
Clifton, Bristo] ; Charles Riddey, Wellingborough ; 
Cyril Alfred Ridsdale, Kew Gardens; Arthur 
Leonard Roberts, Syston, Leicestershire ; Edward 
Henry Rouse, 43, Hawksley-road, Stoke Newington, 
N. ; Edward Rowlandson, 174, Haverstock Hill, 
Hampstead, N.W.; Alan Wilfrid Ruddle, Peter- 
borough: Robert Edward Scatchard, Boston Spa, 
Yorks. ; Horace Albert Smale, 21, Rumsey-road, 
Brixton, S.W.; Reginald Henry Spalding, 8, 
Ellerdale-road, Hampstead, N.W. ; Samuel Cooper 
Stephens, Aston, Birmingham; Edwin Stanley 
Sturdee, 19, Highbury-place, Highbury, N. ; 
Albert Sweeney, Manningham, Bradford; Andrew 
Kerr Tasker, Preston, North Shields; Sydney 
Joseph Tatchell, 15, Abbey-gardens, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.; Edwin J. Tench, Norwich ; William 
Hubert Archibald Terrill, Swansea; Ernest George 
Theakston, Winton Villa, 4, Hilldrop-road, Camden- 
road, N.; Christopher Boswood Thomas, Swansea, 
S. Wales; Charles Clayton Thompson, Horsley 
Vicarage, near Derby; Philip John Turner, Ipswich; 
Arthur Halcrow Verstage, Godalming; James 
Frederick Walker, Banbury ; Frank Ward, Brad- 
ford; Percy John Warman, 1, Alwyne-road, N. ; 
Horace Paul Willoughby, 21, Parliament - street, 
Westminster, S.W.; Lionel Braithwaite Winder, 
Bramhall, near Stockport, Cheshire; Edward 
Charles Wood, Maidstone; Frederick Charles 
Young, Maidenhead. 


These gentlemen had been registered as Pro- 
bationers. 

The President further announced that the 
Ashpitel Prize had been awarded by the Council 
to Mr. W. E. V. Crompton, of Wigan, Pro- 
bationer in 1891, and Student in 1892. 


Professor Banister Fletcher then read a paper 
on ** The London Building Act, 1894.” 

Professor Fletcher’s paper was a short one, 
intended mainly to introduce the subject, and 
he proposed to deal only with those parts of the 
Act which were of general interest. Referring to 
definitions, and to the absence of any definition 
of a “building” in the Act, he asked: Was 
it fair of the tegal profession to shirk 
definitions, and thus leave laymen to fight 
over the “expressions” in Courts of law? 
The statement that the Act was to secure the 
sound construction of buildings ignored the past 
Acts. It would have been more truthful to have 
put the word ‘‘ further” or the words ‘‘ more 
completely ” before ‘‘secure.” He deprecated 
the power the Council had taken to vary the rules, 
He would advise the Council to get rid of this 
power as much as possible by registering all 
variations that were demanded and granted, and 
then from this information formulating fixed rules 
and regulations which should apply to all. 
Section 9, Sub-section 4, would prevent the 
formation in the future of circular or crescent 
roadways communicating at each end with the 
same street. There had been much litigation on 
this question. With regard to projections, the 
limitation of the projection to 2 ft. 6 in. would 
seriously interfere with the cornices in Classic and 
Renaissance architecture. The restriction had 
now become law, and the only way that 
a greater projection could be obtained was 
by setting back the front walls, or ob- 
taining the consent of the County Council. 
The area permitted as to the cubic contents of 
warehouses was extended from 216,000 to 250,000, 
With regard to roofs, more latitude was given in 
the use of combustible materials by the relaxation 
of the provisions in the expiring Act. Under the 
new Act cornices and barge-boards of wood were 











Holmes, Norwich; John Bradley Holmes, 79, 
Warrington-crescent, Maida Vale, W.; Philip 
Thomas Hopwood, 25, Weighton-road, South 
Penge Park, Anerley, S.E.; Alexander Mitchell 
Husbands, 209, Oxford-street, W. ; George Hutton, 
Tiverton, Devon; Alan Treverton Jones, Tregleath, 
Newport, Mon; George Ernest Kendall, Humber- 
stone, near Leicester ; Percy Crosbie Kidner, Tiver- 
ten, Devon; Frank Moore Kirby, Greenhithe, 
Kent ; Edwin Cecil Lawrence, Leicester; Henry 
Gharles Lea, 6, Swinton-street, Gray's-inn-road, 
W.C.; Lewis Lewis, Maindee, Newport, Mon. ; 
Edward Maples Linton, Chester; Arthur Herbert 
Locock, 26, Courtfield- gardens, S.W.; Alex- 
ander George Robertson Mackenzie, Aberdeen ; 
Charles Digby Marriott, Knaphill, Woking ; 
James Mather,' Glasgow; Horace Moger, Bath; 
Harold Henry Mottram, Reddish, near Man- 
chester; Stuart Mill Mould, Gosforth, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ; Thomas Henry Murray, Con- 
sett, co, Durham; Robert Valentine Notley, 


Anlaby Lodge, Upper Clapton, N.E. ; Felix Oliveri 


The provisions as to chimneys and flues were 
practically the same as in the expiring Act, but 
there was a concession as to chimneys built on a 
bressummer : the same rule as to building a wall 
thereon applied. The back of chimney openings 
could now be 43 in. in walls other than party-walls. 
The new Act required the top six courses of the 
stack or shaft to be built in cement. 


permitted. Other points in regard to roofs were 
touched upon. The Act recognised for the first 
time a separation of buildings by other means 
than party walls. It permitted the separation by 
a party structure, which might be a party wall, 
or a partition, floor, or other structure, separating 
vertically ‘or horizontally buildings, &c. The 
provisions with regard to separate sets of chambers 
were made more stringent by making the area 
commence at 2,500 square feet instead of 3,600; 
but the stringency of the Act was lessened with 
regard to their being considered separate buildings, 


This was 2 





stability of the chimney shaft. The new Act 
relieved the Council‘ of the labour of fixing the 
thickness and tapering of tall chimney shafts, 
These were set forth in the Act. The height of 
the chimney shaft was limited by the width or 
circumference of the base. The provision with 
regard to ‘* hollow walls” was likely to prevent 
their being built, because the wall on one side of 
the hollow space must be of the full thickness 
prescribed by the Act for ordinary walls. An 
important alteration was that under the new Act 
there was apparently no limitation as to the quan- 
tity of openings and recesses on the ground-floor 
story. This was a most important concession, 
and removed a great difficulty as to shop premises, 
This Act set out the structural method of arching 
recesses which were deeper than 5 in. The 
arching was to be by not less than two rings in 
brickwork the full depth of the recess in party. 
walls, and thus defined the method more clearly 
than the expiring Act, which only said ‘‘ arched 
over.” A relaxation of the present rule as to 
sheds he considered of much advantage to small 
traders. The Act gave increased height to 
dwelling-rooms. Instead of 7 ft. the height 
must now be 8 ft. 6 in. As to the height 
of rooms in_ roofs, 1 ft. was added, 
making it 8 ft. instead of 7 ft. He 
thought it wise that the regulations as regards 
the lighting and ventilation of underground 
rooms were to be continued. The novel pro- 
visions as to the sizes of windows to rooms 
probably were not wanted; it was so usual to 
build these rooms with sufficient window space, 
Of course it would enable the District Surveyor 
to prevent the building of rooms with insufficient 
lighting—a power he did not now possess. The 
next very important alteration was the yard space, 
and a novel feature was the introduction of the 
diagonal line, limiting the height of buildings 
according to the depth of the back yard. The 
objection to the angle proposed, or to any angle, 
was that it must of necessity make a 
building worse internally; it was impossible 
to get square rooms while building up to a 
diagonal line; any angle should therefore 
cease when it touched the back wall, 
Section 45 said that where there were courts 
within a building, the ventilation should be made 
and maintained by means of a communication 
between the lower end of the court and the outer 
air. It was, he believed, the intention to have 
required that a tunnel should be made, which 
would be very objectionable. Probably it would 
be desirable to consider to-night what this com- 
munication should be. Section’ 13, by making a 
difference between houses inhabited by the work- 
ing-class—there was no definition explaining this 
term—and others, might result in much injustice. 





Professor Roger Smith, in opening the dis- 
cussion, said it would perhaos be more useful to 
say one or two words with regard fo the general 
character of the Act than to attempt to enter 
into mere details. He thought the members 
would find that the general character of the Act 
was that there was not a large amount of 
radical change, but a very large amount of altera- 
tion in minutize and in adjustment. A very great 
deal more detail in a great many cases was pro- 
vided for, a great many more possibilities were 
foreseen, and he was disposed to think that, 
though in some cases no doubt it would be 
troublesome, in a very large number of cases 
difficulties would be found to have been cleared 
away. There were some points in connexion 
with which almost every gentleman engaged in 
building in London had found himself in a 
difficulty. He would only mention two of them, 
as showing the way in which a good many of 
these difficulties had been cleared away. One 
was the question of openings in the front wall of 
a house or building. Where the shop wall had 
been very large, and the building above it or 
below it had not been great, the difficulty had 
often been extreme of getting a proper balance 
between the total openings and the total of the 
brickwork ; and where a District Surveyor had 
felt that his conscience required him to enforce 
the letter of the law, such expedients as had 
been alluded to of piling up a useless parapet 
for the sake of having a more or less 
opaque wall had been resorted to constantly. 
In other cases, where a man had felt that 
he might shut his eyes to an _ infringement 
of the letter of the law, this provision 
had been more or less disregarded. Now by 
establishing that balance only above the ground 
story the County Council had relieved the District 
Surveyors of a considerable amount of anxiety, 
and considering how large an amount of space 
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most useful requirement in maintaining the 





could now with perfect safety be allotted to that, 
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as they had steel girders and iron construction of 
all kinds, this was a most admirable change. 
The other point, which was exactly in the same 
kind of position, was recognising that walls 
might stand upon iron girders. They had stood 
upon iron girders for many years past, and 
especially in the City of London it had been 
impossible to do anything else. For example, 
the difficulty of light and air where the buildings 
had to be shaved off so that each story was set 
back behind the other there had been no help for 
it. It was very doubtful whether that had been 
legal, but it had been done. Now it was made 
legal, and it was one of the things which could 
be done with perfect safety. Professor Banister 
Fletcher had not alluded to all the points 
which showed a desire to relax some of the 
difficulties in the way of picturesque building. 
The Act contained a provision that under certain 
restrictions oriel windows and projecting turrets 
might be carried out springing from corbels at a 
considerable height. These things had from 
time to time been done, but only by special 
permission of the Board of Works or of 
the County Council; and that it should 
be recognised that those, were very reasonable 
features which might now be introduced at the 
discretion of the architect was, he thought, a 
boon. Some of the restrictions with regard to the 
use of wood were in the same way removed, and 
barge-boards were now included among the 
excepted things which might be of timber, 
although they were outside the house. Again, 
in the case of detached and semi-detached build- 
ings, the old restriction that a building which had 
to enjoy light and might have a wooden cornice, 
but must be a certain distance away from adjoin- 
ing land and thoroughfares, was done away with. 
There was another relaxation, which he confessed 
he was sorry to see, but he had no doubt it would 
give a great deal of pleasure to a certain number 
of his friends, and that was that sash-frames and 
door-frames might now be flush with the outer 
face of the brickwork. He imagined that, prac- 
tically, reveals would be reveals for the next 
twenty or thirty years, but in those cases where 
architectural propriety made it pleasanter that the 
sash-frame should come to the outer face more in 
accordance with the picturesque style in vogue it 
would nowstrain nobody’s conscience to aliow it to 
beso. He did not think Professor Banister Fletcher 
had said anything about the tribunal. He had 
said something about the appeals to the Council, 
and he (the speaker) was very glad to hear it 
suggested that the treatment of those appeals 
should be recorded systematically, so that by 
degrees they might, perhaps, to a certain extent 
answer themselves. Formerly, under the old 
Act, the principal dimensions of factory chimneys 
had to be sanctioned by the Board of Works or 
by the Council, and for a long time drawings were 
submitted, which were approved or not approved. 
By-and-by, a series of principles was established, 
in accordance with which these drawings were 
judged, and now those principles had formed 
themselves into a code of rules, and if the same 
course could be taken with regard to the many 
points where an option was left which the County 
Council had from time to time to exercise, it 
would be of great advantage, and probably the 
same would be systematically done by the 
tribunal. In conclusion, he bore testimony to 
the great courtesy with which everyone who 
came into contact with the Building Act Com- 
mittee was treated, and to the great attention 
paid to any suggestions made. 

Mr. H. H. Collins said he had listened with a 
great deal of pleasure to Professor Banister 
F letcher’s elucidation of the Act. He (Mr. 
Collins) had heard it said, and he had no doubt 
it was true, that District Surveyors were those 
Who best knew how to avoid the Act. In past 
umes they had done so, but he thought now they 
had been well met by the County Council. He 
had in his possession a list of the various emenda- 
ons, alterations, and additions which had been 
made to the Act. Many of these had been put 
in almost in the words in which the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association suggested; and he thought 
that not only as architects, but also as District 
Surveyors, they would do their best to loyally 
Carry out the provisions which the Act laid down. 
He agreed with Professor Banister Fletcher that 
it was somewhat regretable that the angle was 
adopted, because he thought it would be produc- 
tive of bad building. Instead of having brick walls 
resting upon proper foundations, he believed 
they would have a variety of attempts at jerry- 
building, and that these walls would be constructed 
of mortar, slates, tiles, &c., instead of good, honest 
brickwork. He observed that Dr. Longstaff was 
Present, and perhaps he would give some authori- 





tative reply to a great many questions which would 
no doubt be put to him. For instance, he wished 
to ask what provision had been made with regard 
to horizontal floors ; how were they to unite 
those in building? Where they had a building 
of 250,000 cubic ft. they must be of iron, he took 
it, but where they had a building of 2,500 super- 
ficial they could be made of wood; and he 
wanted to know how it was proposed to unite 
buildings where they were separated by means of 
a fire-resisting structure. He saw nothing in the 
Act to say how that was done, and he thought 
that would be a difficulty which the District 
Surveyors would find it hard to overcome. Then 
there was nothing mentioned with regard to the 
size of flues; they might be made of any size. 
Although he had no doubt, as Professor Roger 
Smith had shown, they would not easily depart 
from their 9°14, still there was no reason why, 
under the Act, they should not be made any size 
which any gentlemen chose to make them. With 
regard to hollow walls, he thought they might 
take it that, so far as London was concerned, that 
part of the Act would be an absolutely dead 
letter. It was not at all likely on the score 
of expense that that would be very largely 
encroached upon in London. Shop-fronts were 
among the things that the District Surveyors 
particularly called the attention of the Committee 
of the County Council to, and they at once and 
liberally recognised it. As Professor . Banister 
Fletcher pointed out, that was the absurdity of 
having sometimes, as in his own district, a wall 
10 ft. in height sunk absolutely in the ground for 


no earthly purpose, except to comply with the| 


Act. That would be all done away with, a more 
sensible system having been devised, and for 
that he thought they ought to be particularly 
thankful. He also wished to know the neaning 
of a habitable room in a basement. Did that 
mean that a kitchen, a scullery, or a pantry, was 
a habitable room? There was no definition of 
what the word ‘‘ habitable room ” meant, and he 
confessed that he scarcely apprehended what the 
Act meant in that respect. Then there was no 
definition of the term ‘*‘ working class.” The 
time had come when it was very difficult for any- 
one to say what the working class was. He 
thought that a irue definition would be men like 
ourselves, and it would refer to houses for our own 
occupation. He had prepared a diagram with 
reference to interior courts, a clause which he 
thought the Connty Council rather prided itself 
on, and which puzzled him very much. He 
pointed out what he considered a mistake in 
Section 45; he thought its meaning was the 
height of such court from the eaves or top of the 
parapet. He wished to point out that for the first 


time the length of the court was called the width | 


of the court. That was the very objection which 
he understood Dr. Longstaff said they were 
anxious to avoid. They need only put the window 
at the end of the court, and then they might 
make it any width they liked. Where it was 
open at the end they must not have habitable 
rooms. With regard to stables, the Act did not 
seem to take any note of the fact that it very 
often happened that the level of the mews was 
considerably below the level of the pavement. 
They were told that they were to take their hori- 
zontal line from the level of the pavement. He 
wished to know what was the real meaning of 
the Act as it was expressed. With regard to 
basements, if a basement were lighted from the 
area in the front, say of 10 ft., why was it neces- 
sary that they must have this area as the Act 
provided? It said every habitable room, but he 
did not know what was meant by that. Sup- 
posing a building had an area in the front, which 
was a very usual thing, must they also have an area 
at the back, which might be used as a wine-cellar ? 

Mr. John Slater said that as a few years ago 
he read a paper before the Institute on building 
legislation, in which he very strongly advocated 
the codification of the existing Building Acts and 
the preparation of a new one, perhaps he might 
be allowed a few words on this occasion. On the 
whole, he thought the County Council were to be 
very heartily congratulated upon the manner in 
which they met the objections which were raised 
in that rooni and in other places to the Act as 
first drawn. The Act as it existed now was a 
very different thing indeed from what it would 
have been if the first crude suggestions had been 
attempted to be carried. It would be utterly 
impossible for any one to attempt to touch upon 
the various points of the Act which one had 
noticed in going through it, but there was one 
remark which Professor Banister Fletcher had 
made with which he must most heartily and 
cordially disagree. He said that the Bill 
bristled with permissions to avoid every clause 


of it, and that he would emphatically advise 
the Council to get rid of this power as much 
as possible. It seemed to him (Mr. Slater) that 
in dealing with an Act which affected a city 
which had been covered with buildings for many 
years the permissive clauses were the salvation of 
the Act. It was utterly impossible to draw any 
hard and fast line for dealing with buildings in 
existing streets. If they were dealing with 
utterly new areas or roads, they might lay down 
what conditions they liked, but if they attempted 
to do away with permissive clauses in any Act 
they would either have to be exceedingly lenient, 
or they would inflict considerable hardship in 
many cases. He rejoiced, therefore, to find that 
in a very large number of cases the County 
Council had allowed reference to them 
with regard to matters which, in strictness, 
would not be allowable, but in individual 
cases, if, as he presumed, they would 
be properly represented to the Council, 
the Council might give permission to avoid 
or evade certain clauses of the Act. It 
seemed to him that in this respect the Act was an 
immense improvement, and he would not have 
the Council depart from their right to exercise 
their judgment as to individual cases on any 
account whatever. With regard to what Professor 
Banister Fletcher had said as to the laying out of 
streets, he had not carefully looked at the Clause 
in question, but he could hardly believe that there 
was anything in the Act that would prevent such 
a desirable state of things, if they were laying 
out an estate, as building a crescent, forming a 
very desirable open space with houses round it. 
| It could not possibly be imagined that the Council 
| would object to that. It was desirable that there 
‘should be open crescents and open spaces of 
‘this kind. In animadverting upon the Bill 
| before it became an Act he complained rather 
| that nothing had been done with regard to open 
| spaces, and certainly his pleasure, in getting this 
|new Act, would be considerably diminished if he 
| thought that there was no possibility of doing any- 
| thing of the sort to which he alluded. With regard 
| to the inclination of roofs of buildings, he thought 
‘it would afford the District Surveyors a great 
/many very happy moments, because the fact was 
| that the evasions of the existing Building Act, as 
far as his judgment and experience went, had 
| been far more numerous with regard to this ques- 
| tion of the inclination of roofs than in any other 
| way. He thought it important that the inclina- 
| tion of roofs was to a certain extent limited. Mr. 
| Collins had started an objection with reference to 
| the fact that nothing was said as to communica- 
| tion in horizontal fireproof floors. He (Mr. 
| Slater) imagined it was exceedingly undesirable 
to have more points of communication than was 
necessary, and he did not think the Council at all 
contemplated that there would be a number of 
openings made in horizontal floors, so that he 
|did not think that question was likely to arise. 
‘Nothing was said by Professor Banister Fletcher 
with reference to the tribunal to decide cases. That, 
he considered, was a very great advance, but he 
did not think the constitution of the tribunal was 
the best that might be arranged. He would far 
rather have a tribunal consisting of a barrister and 
|an architect, than one consisting of three archi- 
|tects. This was one of the provisions of the 
| Act which preceded the 1855 Building Act, 
‘and he could not help thinking that some 
such regulation as that would have been a 
very desirable one to have started again. In 
conclusion, he could only express his gratifica- 
tion at the result of the enormous amount of work 
done by the County Council and others in con- 
nexion with the Act, and he only hoped that the 
general result would be, that they would have 
a more sanitary, more artistic, and more beautiful 
London in the future than they could have had 
under the old Act. suit 
Dr. Longstaff (Chairman of the Building 
Act Committee of the London County Council) 
said his feelings on rising to speak that 
night were somewhat different to what they 
were when he last addressed the members of 
the Institute some months ago. Then one felt 
that one was in the enemy’s country, and in a 
very small minority, but that night Professor 
Banister Fletcher had so much blessed the County 
Council, and, through the County Council, 
blessed him, that he feit quite in a difficulty as to 
what to say. Professor Banister Fletcher thought 
it was a great mistake that the County Council 
had so many powers to permit things, and he 
knew that was a view strongly held by Professor 
Roger Smith, who was kind enough not to allude 
to his objection to the Act in that respect. This, 
however, was one of those matters of very 
great difficulty indeed, where the arguments 
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were almost equal on each side. He knew it might 
be alleged that they should settle what the law 
was to be, and that they should write it down 
so that everybody might know what the law was. 
He knew also that it was said that if they had power 
to grant concessions that power might be used 
improperly, and that they opened a possible door 
for corruption and undue influence of various 
kinds. He hoped, however, that that difficulty 
might not arise ; it had not arisen during the last 
six years. He quite agreed with what Mr. Slater 
had said, that in London, more particularly, it was 
absolutely necessary to have this power of granting 
concessions. Not only did new buildings differ 
in their position in relation to one another, not 
only were all sorts of vested interests and 
associations to be considered, but they had to 
consider the immensely different purposes to 
which buildings were used in London. There 
were buildings which were dwelling-houses pure 
and simple, but dwelling-houses differed in size, 
from the very smallest to the very largest, and 
they could not be dealt with upon one 

rinciple. When they came to public build- 
ings the diversity was still greater. Then there 
were an immense number of the intermediate 
class of buildings, shops, and offices, and every- 
one had from time to time to be considered upon 
its merits. At the same time he so far agreed 
with those gentlemen who objected to this matter 
that he hoped that as a rule the law as it was 
written would be the law that would be carried 
out and enforced. He thought that if this power 
of granting compensation were indulged in too 
liberally and too freely many difficulties would 
arise. There would be sure to be more or less 
injustice, however fairly the Council might 
endeavour to carry it out, and there would in any 
case be inevitable delay in getting permissions. 
The Home Office wrote a very strong memoran- 
dum, which was finally laid especially before 
Lord Cross in the Committee of the Lords, in 
which very great objection was made to one of 
the heads in the Act on by-laws, which gave 
power to the Council to relax any by-law. The 
Home Secretary said that it was the essence 
of a by-law that it should say what 
was to be done, and that it should be 
equal in its operation on all. He (Dr. 
Longstaff) told Lord Cross that, speaking 
with some little experience in the matter, he 
would not personally undertake to frame any by- 
laws at all for London if he were not allowed the 
power of relaxation. He had been told by his 
friends in the provinces that there, where they 
had model by-laws under the model system, and 
where they had not the power of relaxation, the 
greatest difficulty and injustice arose. There were 
cases where a municipality did not wish to en- 
force such a by-law, and they were compelled to 
do it. He was here reminded of one of the mosi 
difficult points of drafting. It was when he had 
to draft a resolution to be sent to Professor Roger 
Smith to tell him how he was to deal with a 
retort-house in Wandsworth, which exceeded the 
cubical capacity. The Building Act Commitiee 
thought it was perhaps one of those cases in 
which it might be necessary to take proceed- 
ings to enforce the law. They could not 
deliberately say to Professor Smith that he was 
not to do his duty; they had no power to 
sanction anything beyond'a definite extent. A 
deputation of gas-makers came to his (Dr. 
Longstaff's) house and explained the facts to him. 
The Council’s superintendent architect, engineer, 
and chief fireman all went into the question, and 
they all reported that the larger a retort-house 
was the more safe it was with respect to fires. 
Although all the experts were in favour of the 
retort-house being large, the Law said it must be 
of a certain size. He did not think Professor 
Banister Fletcher was quite fair to him (Dr. 
Longstaff) in reference to the cornice clause. 
Mr. Statham showed that the Act as originally 
drawn prohibited a cornice projecting more than 
2 ft. 6 in. from the face of the wall. In conse- 
quence entirely of a drawing published in the 
Builder they altered those words so as to read 
**shall not extend more than 2 ft. 6 in.,” and 
then striking out ‘‘ beyond the face of the wall,” 
and adding ‘‘ over the public way.” That made 
an enormous difference, because by setting 
back the building a little bit they could get 
as big a cornice as ever they lixed.* He 


* The answer to this may be given in the following 
passage from Mr. Statham’s book ‘‘The Changes in 
London Building Law,” pages 83, 84:—‘‘It might be 
necessary to restrict it” (the cornice) ‘to that projection 
for the paltry narrow streets contemplated in the Act ; but 
for anything like a grand building in a grand street the 
restriction is absurd. . . . If it be argued that the building 
may be set back from the stteet to allow of a greater pro- | 
jection of cornice, I reply that there 





nothing grander, in | 





thought the members would see that there were 
questions of danger in this matter, and more- 
over these cornices would considerably detract 
from the light of the houses opposite ; therefore 
it was a very fair thing to restrict them. The 
angle of 75 deg. for roofs had its origin exactly 
as Mr. Slater said. There was a case in 
which strong pressure was brought on the Com- 
mittee to allow a mews of only 20 ft. in width— 
and they generally insisted on mews being of 
greater width than that—and at last it was agreed 
that they might have their mews 20 ft. in width 
provided the building did not exceed 20 ft. in 
height. The County Council thought they had 
got it, but the other parties had them. They set 
back their wall something like 6 in., and went 
up two stories higher. They had a 20-ft. mews 
and a four-storied house ; and that, he thought, 
was avery culpable thing. The question of the 
diagonal line was too big a matter to go into, 
and he thought they must agree to differ in that 
respect. His strong impression, however, was, 
having seen the operation of the 45 deg. 
angle in the City of Liverpool, that there 
would be very few buildings constructed 
up to the veryextreme. They would find that the 
angle of 63} was such a liberal angle that the 
mere conditions of convenience and ordinary 
access of light would make it operate compara- 
tively seldom ; the angle that building would be 
contained in would generally be something 
between 45 deg. and 60 deg.; probably 50 deg. 
or 55 deg. would be the common one. As to how 
a court was to be ventilated, he must refer Professor 
Banister Fletcher to the Chairman of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, who put the words in. 
What he meant by them he (Dr. Longstaff) did 
not know. Several gentlemen had tried to pick 
holes in the Bill. There were two great 
ambiguities which had occurred to him, and he 
was happy that none of the Members had found 
out what they were; he would not tell them. It 
had been complained that there was no definition 
of the working-class. To begin with, there were 
a great many Acts of Parliament which dealt 
with the working-class, but only one had ever 
defined them, and, as a matter of fact, he 
believed that no _ practical difficulty had 
ever arisen on the subject. If they asked 
him what the definition was, he would say 
that there*was a very clear definition, and one 
which, if not absolutely true, would very soon be 
true—a definition which he thought would make 
it perfectly clear that Mr. Collins was not included 
in the working-class —- and that was that the 
working-class were the people who never worked 
more than eight hours a day. People were divided 
into the working-class and those who did not 
work, and that was another definition. As 
regarded the question of contracts, in Clause 212 
there were two distinct points. There was the 
commencement of the building and the signing of 
the contract for building. The commencement 
of a building, of course, meant commencing to 
build the building, and the interpretation that the 
Council had put upon that was the carrying-out 
of any work which it was the duty of the District 
Surveyor to supervise. If there was anything 
for the Surveyor to survey then the building 
had begun. That seemed a pretty safe way 
of defining it. Therefore the mere digging of 
a hole could not be the commencing of the building. 
As regarded the contract, the Council had advised 
—and if it was not already generally known, it 
would be known soon—in a circular which had been 
in print several days, that there was a difference 
between a building contract and a building agree- 
ment, and they did not interpret, so far as they 
were at present advised, what was known as a 
building agreement, as a contract within the 
meaning of the Act. What Professor Roger 
Smith had said as to how the Factory Chimney 
Clause came into the Act was quite true, and he 
had no doubt that when a sufficient space of time 
had elapsed, they would gradually have got their 
principle of options into several other clauses. 
The Professor complained that the Act was not a 
small one. He was sure he had not so much 
reason to complain of it as he (Dr. Longstaff ) 
had. It must be remembered that _ this 
was not only the Act of 1855, but it was a 
considerable portion of the Acts of 1862, 
1878, and 1882, all rolled into one. It 
was not quite fair to compare this with the 
original Act. It was a Consolidation Act con- 
solidating a great many other Acts, and that of 





a street wide enough to bear it, than the appearance of a 
great building, or series of buildings, rising straight off the 
street, with no puerilities of railings and areas intervening. 
The new Building Act, as it stands, renders this. effect 
impossible in our capital ; it reduces us to lanes for streets, 
and ‘ string-courses’ for cornices.” 





itself was a very great convenience indeed, He 
was afraid he was not sufficiently a technical expert 
to quite understand what Mr. Collins meant by a 
party structure, but if a building were separated 
horizontally by party structures—amongst other 
things iron and concrete floors—and if Mr, 
Collins made an opening through those floors he 
should say that they would cease to be separated by 
party structures, and therefore they would not be 
party structures. He was afraid he did not know 
anything practically about the size of flues, He 
thought that gentlemen of their profession ought 
to have views of their own on this matter. The 
circular letter to which he had alluded would 
also help Mr. Collins in his difficulty as to 
whether a scullery or a pantry was a habitable 
room; he would find out that they were not 
habitable rooms. Mr. Collins raised the question 
of a habitable room in a basement being venti- 
lated from the front. He (Dr. Longstaff) did not 
think there was so much in this difficulty as at 
first appeared, because it was quite exceptional 
for a house with a basement to be so shallow as 
not to have rooms in the front and at the back, 
and if these rooms were inhabited he would there 
find that a habitable room was ruled as inhabited, 
and he thought he would see that whatever 
ventilation they might give to the habitable rooms 
in front of the building, that would not provide 
for the proper ventilaticn of the habitable rooms 
at the rear of the building. But his definition 
and that of Mr. Collins seemed to disagree, 
because he seemed to consider that the wine- 
cellar was a habitable room. He (Dr. Longstaff) 
was a teetotaler, and perhaps that altered the case. 
Mr. Collins had shown that the District Surveyor 
was the gentleman that they should employ 
if they wanted to get through the Building Act, 
That, of course, everybody knew before. 
Although it was quite true that Mr. Collins had 
made his area very narrow on the diagram, he 
(Dr. Longstaff) did not think he would build it 
very narrow. Mr. Collins seemed to think it was 
an objection to make the area 300 ft. long, but 
if this area were constructed for the purpose of 
light and air, surely it would admit much more 
light and air than if it were 1oft. long. As to 
the diagram which showed the difference between 
the street in the front and the mews at the rear, 
he thought Mr. Collins knew that that clause 
was drafted by the joint efforts of Mr. Eustaee 
Balfour and Mr. Carde, Fellows of the In- 
stitute. He (Dr. Longstaff) believed these 
gentlemen understood that clause, and Mr. Collins 
had better ask them for an explanation of it. 
As regarded the question of crescents, he thought 
there again there was a slight confusion. The 
Act did not read ‘‘ every street shall communicate 
at both ends.” It said ‘no street shall be made 
until it has been sanctioned by the Council,” and 
the Council might object to that street upon 
certain grounds, one of those grounds being that 
it did not communicate at each end, and there- 
fore they had perfect power left to themselves 
without relaxing any rule at all. ‘ d 

Mr. C, Stanley Peach thought the discussion had 
taught the members at least one thing, and that 
was that there were certain points of difference 
which might arise in connexion with the Act. He 
hoped that a record of some kind should be kept, 
from the commencement of the Act, of the various 
cases that arose—something that members could 
refer to easily. As to the question of the centre 
of the roads, he had a case which might come 
on under the new Act in which that question was 
involved. It had reference to a street which was 
formed after July 22, 1878, and before August 22, 
1890. Its centre, so far as he knew, had never 
been defined. Perhaps Dr. Longstaff could 
enlighten them on the matter? 

Dr. Longstaff said he was afraid he could not 
answer this question, because the words about 
July, 1878, were introduced by some of their 
opponents, and they were assented to—he thought 
very unwisely—by them. The whole clause had 
therefore become ambiguous. He saw no reason 
why they should have been inserted, but they 
seemed to have been thought necessary because 
they were in the previous Act. 

Mr. C. Fowler, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Professor Banister Fletcher, expressed the 
opinion that the Bill as originally drafted was 
quite impracticable. It was still an Act which 
he thought would tax the efforts and abilities of 
those who had to carry it out very considerably, 
but it was certainly very much better than it was 
originally. If he had been asked to define the 
difference between this Act and the old Act, he 
would have said that the latter was an Act 
drafted by practical men, and that the former 
was an Act drafted by very able men who had 
many good ideas, but not structural ideas. He 
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referred to the increased cost which would result 
by adopting a good many of the provisions of 
the Act, and stated that the additional height 

iven to rooms appeared to him objectionable on 
that ground. He thought most practical men 
would say that 8 ft. was an abundant height for 
any ordinary rooms. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill seconded the motion, and 
said it was not his business to defend the Act, and 
he did not know that it was his business to 
explain it. It was his business to assist in the 
administration of it. There were two or three 
things which had not been alluded to. An 
attempt was made in previous Acts to give the 
definition of a building, but nobody ever suc- 
ceeded in doing it. They tried to give a defini- 
tion in the new Act, but it was struck out. As 
to the power of the Council in certain cases to 
increase the cubic contents of warehouse buildings 
upon the recommendation of the superintending 
architect and the chief officer of the Fire Brigade, 
it was no use bringing to the Council cases where 
they wanted to stuff a building with inflammable 
materials and where they found it convenient to 
have it as large as they liked. That was not the 
intention of the Act. It was only in an 
exceedingly rare class of cases where they 
could not carry on their business in a smaller 
building that there was the least chance of 
the superintending architect and the chief officer 
yielding to any kind of argument. No speaker, 
however much he might have abused the 
idea of the diagonal line, had ventured to suggest 
anything else. What Professor Banister Fletcher 
had shown in his diagram was not a new notion. 
He supposed they had all built houses with 
backs like that, and when they found it con- 
venient they would do it again. As to the 
constitution of the tribunal, he was really the 
person who suggested the nomination to be made 
by the Institute and by the Institution of Surveyors. 
He was strongly impressed by the fact that it was 
not an accomplished architect, but a man witha 
thorough knowledge of surveying, who was able 
to deal with those matters which would come 
before the tribunal, Everything that that tribunal 
did would be registered. 

The vote of thanks was heartily accorded. 

Professor Banister Fletcher, in reply, said 
that the discussion which had taken place had 
certainly justified his feeble remarks, They had 
been dealing very much with the diagonal, but 
he could assure the County Council that they 
would not only act on the square, but do their 
utmost to make the Act a workable Act. 

The President announced that a_ business- 
meeting would be held on January 7, for the 
award of studentships and prizes, and that the 
prize-drawings would be on view from the 4th 
to 14th January next. 
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IRON-WORK, BOURGES CATHEDRAL. 


THIs is a portion of the front of the choir- 
screen at Bourges, apparently a comparatively 
modern production in thirteenth-century style, 
designed to harmonise with the architectural 
surroundings. It is from a full-sized drawing by 
Mr. Harry Budden, who obtained recently the 
Sydney Architectural Association Travelling 
Studentship. 

1+ +__ 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—At a meeting of this Association, held on 
the 12th inst., in the Royal Institution, Edin- 
burgh, Mr. W. W. Robertson, President, in the 
chair, Mr. S. Henbest Capper read a paper 
on ‘*The Monks and their Abbeys in Olden 
Days.” At the outset, Mr. Capper spoke of the 
difference between the monastic life of the East, 
with its rigid asceticism, and that of the West, 
Where the monks lived together for a common 
end. When the Benedictines fell away from the 
Strict observance of their early rule, it was 
pointed out by Mr. Capper how a reformation 
towards more primitive austerity was begun at 
Citeaux by Robert of Champagne, and was con- 
tinued and spread by St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
who was characterised by the lecturer as the 
greatest figure in the twelfth century. The 
Cistercian Order, to which St, Bernard belonged, 
also became popular all over Europe, and was 
especially so in this country, possibly, the lecturer 
Suggested, on account of the more prosaic 
character of its ritual as compared with that of 
the Benedictines. By the aid of the limelight a 

tge number of typical examples of Benedictine 
and Cistercian abbeys and churches were thrown 
Upon the screen, and their points of difference 
explained. In the Cistercian monastery the lay 





&55 roustet Iron Sereen to Choir - « 
Bourges Cathedral . ‘ 
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brother played an important part, and how his 
appearance there modified the architectural con- 
ditions of the abbey buildings was also illustrated 
and explained. Views were likewise shown of 
cloisters, kitchens, refectories, &c., and of the 
internal furnishings of the churches and cloistral 
buildings. On the motion of Mr. Hippolyte 
Blanc, a vote of thanks was cordially given to 
the lecturer. 

ARCHITECTURAL SECTION OF THE GLASGOW 
PHILOSOPHICAL Society. — At the monthly 
meeting of the architectural section of the Philo- 


sophical Society of Glasgow, held in the rooms, 
ra Beth-street, on the 17th inst. Mr. T. L. 
Watson ‘the President, in the chair, Mr. Alex. N. 
Paterson read a paper on ‘‘ Some Principles of 
Decoration.” At the outset he dealt generally 
with decorative art, so far as related to the decora- 
tion of buildings by marble, mosaic, painting, and 
sculpture in wood and stone, pointing out 1m con- 
nexion with these the use of form and colour, and 
the judicious blending of the latter. He illus- 
\trated his argument by reference to historical 
‘examples of the various branches of decorative 
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art, and stated that a comparison of past and | 
modern methods brought out the poverty of the | 
latter. This was influenced by the fact that the | 
art instincts of the people had for generations | 
been misled by the insistence of the pictorial | 
as opposed to the decorative side of art, and 
the result of that misdirection was that our 
picture galleries were crowded to the cornice, 
while the pictures themselves reiterated with a 
hundredfold force that art meant pictures. By 
the formation of Art and Craft Societies, and 
the further instruction in decoration in Schools of 
Art, much had been done to rectify this state of 
affairs. Glasgow, he said, had reason to be proud 
of its group of painters and artists, who, by their 
talents, were making for themselves and for the 
city a worthier name throughout the world. In 
the wider art of decoration they were still far 
behind. A scheme was now taking shape in 
Glasgow, under the supervision of Mr. Leiper, for 
the decoration of the banqueting hall of the 
Municipal Buildings. There could be little doubt 
that the Corporation and the architect in charge 
would carry out this scheme in the largest spirit, 
and so give local artists an opportunity of 
executing a work of permanent interest on a 
large scale. This opportunity they were thoroughly 
able to take advantage of, if only they were loyal 
and acted in concert and under the direction of 
the decorator-in-chief, setting themselves to learn 
the traditions and canons of mural painting, and 
the essential difference between it and pictorial 
art. At the close a vote of thanks was awarded 
to Mr. Paterson for his paper. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion was held in the Rooms, 114, West 
Campbell-street, on the 17th inst., the President, 
Mr. A. N. Paterson, in the chair, when 
Mr. T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., delivered the 
fourth lecture of the winter series—the subject 
being ‘‘ The Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 
in Italy.” The lecturer pointed out some of the 
varieties of Gothic architecture that prevailed in 
the different divisions of the country. The 
influence of the classical art of antiquity was felt 
throughout the whole Gothic period, and was 
seen in the general effect of breadth, in the 
horizontal treatment, and the flat surfaces, as 
opposed to the vertical treatment and the deeply- 
recessed openings and mouldings of northern 
Gothic. It was seen in the indiscriminate 
mingling of round and pointed arches; in the 
fondness for the single round pillar or shaft in 
place of the clustered column, and for the 
tapered form of pillar instead of the cylindrical 
form almost invariable in the north. There 
was a certain defect of the constructive sense 
seen in the prevalence of the iron tie- 
rod to hold the arches together, and in 
the overloading of slender pillars apparently 
quite unequal to their task. The fact that they 
were still standing, after 500 years, was a proof 
that they were in reality strong enough, and some- 
thing must be allowed for the known hardness 
and strength of marble as compared with the 
building-stones employed in the north. After 
every allowance was made, however, it had to be 
admitted that the apparent weakness of many of 


their buildings was a characteristic and serious | 


defect. A third characteristic was the great 
wealth of colour produced by various marbles, 
brick, and terra-cotta, and by mosaics and fresco 
paintings. Many of the painters were architects 
also, and even those who were not showed an 
intimate knowledge of architecture. The paint- 
ings were really allied to the buildings, and not 
merely applied. The architecture painted as 
accessory to the figures was in harmony with the 
lines of the building, and the figure subjects also 
had the architectural qualities of symmetry, 
restraint, and repose. The architecture, painting, 
and sculpture of the Renaissance were then touched 
upon, and the same qualities were illustrated up 
to the middle of the sixteenth century, after 
which there was rapid deterioration. In the 
course of the lecture lime-light views were shown 
and briefly described by the lecturer, including a 
series of early mosaics from Ravenna, sculpture 
by the Pisanos, the Della Robbias, Ghiberti 
Donnabello, Della Quercia, Benedetto da Majano, 
and Michelangelo, with a large number of build- 
ings and details. 


— 
a | 





_ SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—We are 
informed that Mr. Edward Tidman, C. et, PSU; 
of 34, Victoria-street, S.W., has been elected Hon. 
Secretary of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association by 
a special general meeting of the members, held at 


, surrounded by a yellowish haze. 
'robed in the traditional colours, and St. Joseph 
|in raisin purple and low-toned yellow. The 


Zllustrations, 


NATIVITY ”—DESIGN 
MURAL PAINTING. 


=i) HIS is a design for part of a painted frieze 
mM pai) to come just above the nave arcade ofa 
22.82) church, and is mainly to be executed in 
pale colours, amongst which tones of yellow and 
red predominate. The angels have white under- 
garments, their wings being bluish, greenish, 
reddish, and white. The little angels’ wings are 
a lakey red, and relieve against a pale yellow 
robe of the angel behind ; the other angels’ robes 
are a greenish blue, pinkish salmon, and yellowish 
salmon. The angels and the Divine Child are 
The Virgin is 
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manger runs across the design within the hollow 
of the cave. The border is a pale bluish and 
green design upon a yellowish ground much the 
colour of gold. 

The scheme of coloration being mainly com- 
posed of oppositions of yellows and reds to pale 
blues and greens, it is a marvel that the reproduc- 
tion should be so successful, the only serious 
defect being in the angels’ faces, the modelling of 
which is exaggerated by the warm tones photo- 
graphing dark, and the expression lost in con- 
sequence. This is, of course, an inherent weak- 
ness in the conditions of photography, and cannot 
be helped. F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 





SOUTH SHOEBURY CHURCH. 


COLLEGE-STREET, GLOUCESTER, 


THE new buildings here illustrated have been 
lately erected on the east side of the old approach 
leading from the Westgate-street of the city, 
past the site of King Edward’s Gateway, to the 
College Green, 

Until very recently, this street was only 9 ft, 
wide in the narrowest part, including the foot- 
paths, with but little increase of its width 
throughout its entire length. It was dangerously 
narrow, and impassable for two vehicles at the 
same time. 

Excepting some small remains on the west side 
of the street, the whole of the old Gateway has 
long since disappeared. 

The width of the street has now been increased 
to 36 ft., whereby not only has ample space been 
provided for all traffic, but a very fine view of 
part of the south front of the Cathedral and the 
Tower has been opened out. 

The old buildings which have been removed 
consisted of very inferior shops, worn-out and 
dilapidated, and of no architectural or archeo- 
logical interest whatever; there are, however, 
remains of fine old wooden houses in the precincts 
and in the Westgate-street, and these determined 
the style adopted for the new approach to the 
Cathedral, as shown on the sketch. 

The architect is Mr. F. W. Waller, of 
Gloucester. 


THREE MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


BRASS OF JOHN ESTNEY, ABBOTT, FROM 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THE figure, vested in a chasuble richly 











later additions, the tower having been built in 
the fourteenth century, probably by a Kentish 
/mason, and the chancel lengthened and south 
| porch added in the fifteenth century. The church 
| was ‘‘restored” in the present century, and the 
| late well-known antiquary, Mr. H. W. King, has 
stated that the windows then contained a 
quantity of old French glass. This, together 
with the whole of the ancient fittings, has now 
entirely disappeared, and the existing fittings and 
windows are unworthy of the church. The 
present scheme includes the opening up of the 
nave roof, a very fine example of the usual Essex 
type, the structural repair of the nave and tower, 
the addition of a vestry for clergy and choir, the 
renewal of the south porch, and the refitting and 
decoration of the interior. The first section of 
‘the work, consisting of the renewal of the porch, 
| has just been completed by Messrs. Trask & Sons, 
of Norton, Somerset. The fifteenth-century oak 
porch had been mutilated and re-framed some 
150 years back, and the sprockets, barge-boards, 
and barges had been removed. In the late recon- 
| struction the old timbers have been sorted and 
‘replaced in their original positions, the defects 
being made good with new work; the decayed 
| parts of the old oak have been spliced and made 
‘good where absolutely necessary, and the whole 
| porch placed on a solid foundation, of brick and 
|cement. It is proposed to follow a similar course 
‘in the repair of the nave roof, though here’ it is 
hoped that very little new woodwork will be 
required beyond the boarding. Fortunately the 
church, with the exception of the tower and nave 
roof, is now in good structural repair, so that no 
interference with the old walls will be necessary. 

The addition of the vestry is an unfortunate 
necessity, but it is hoped that by adopting an 
extremely quiet type of design the effect of the 
exterior of the church will not be materially 
altered. 

It is proposed to utilise the tower as a bap- 
tistery, and to place a part of the choir therein. 
The organ is to be placed in a bridge or gallery 
across the tower arch, and played from below. 
It is also hoped that funds may be forthcoming 
to refit the church and chancel, and to obliterate 
the traces of some repairs which were made in 
the latter some few years ago, wher an Early 
English priest’s door was renewed in cement, 
and the ceiling lined with common varnished 
match-boarding. 

The perspective view shows the ancient 
Norman chancel arch with two recesses at the 
sides, which were contrived in the thirteenth 
century in order to accommodate altars. The 
return recess on the south side had originally a 
counterpart on the north, which was partly 
destroyed in the fifteenth century to make room 
for the rood stairs. The old rood beam over 
the arch still remains, and it is proposed to place 
a new rood with the usual attendant figures 
thereon. The rest of the fittings shown in the 








St. James's Hall on Saturday last, upon the 
resignation of Mr, Samuel C, Legg, 


-drawing form part of the scheme of restoration. 
‘ CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, 





THE building is of Norman character with | 


jewelled, holds in his hand a pastoral crook 

turned outwards. As a ‘‘mitred abbot,” he wears 

a rich decorated mitre; a ‘*vexillum,” or little 

banner hangs from his crook. From his mouth 

issues a label, upon which is inscribed ‘‘ Exultabo 
in Deo Jhu meo.” The triple canopy is very 
ornamental, but the central pinnacle and the one 
on the left are broken off, about a foot in each 
case. The stole appears as usual beneath both 
dalmatic and tunicle—unlike the Post-Reforma- 
tion effigy of Bishop Goodrich, of Ely (véde the 

Builder, October 31, 1891), which has the stole 

appearing defween the two. Formerly this brass 

was on an altar-tomb in the screen formerly on 
the south side of the chapel of St. John the 

Evangelist, which was destroyed in 1772 in order 

to make room for the monument of General Wolfe. 

John Estney died in 1474. He was the patron 

of Caxton, whose printing-press was set up here 

in 1477. 

The brass measures 80 in. by 29} in., and now 
lies in the north ambulatory of the Abbey. 
BRASS OF JOICE, LADY TIPTOFT ; FROM ENFIELD 

CHURCH. (A.D. 1446: 25TH HENRY VI.) 

TuIs is a very elaborate and handsome brass, 
lying on an altar, slightly on the north side, 
close to the Holy Table, in the Parish Church of 
Enfield, Middlesex. The effigy is habited in a 
sideless cote-hardi, worn over a kirtle, and a 
mantle, the latter being embroidered with coats- 
of-arms, placed thus :—On the dexter side— 
Powis ; Tiptoft impaling Holland with Tiptoft ; 
Tiptoft. Sinister side—Tiptoft impaling Powis; 
Powis and Holland quarterly; Powis. Three 
out of the four evangelistic emblems at the 
corners are lost. This lady was daughter of 
Edward Charlton (in the inscription Latinised 
into Caroli). Lord Powis, who married Eleanor, 
widow of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, and 
daughter of Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent. 
Lady Tiptoft died in the forty-third year of her 
age. The height of the entire composition 1s 
8 ft. 4 in. 

BRASS OF ELEANOR DE BOHUN, DUCHESS OF 
GLOUCESTER, FROM ST, EDMUND’S CHAPEL, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, (A.D. 1399.) 

Tuis figure rests on an altar-tomb, under 4 
fine triple canopy which has but one pinnacle 
mutilated. The arms represented are: dexter 
side, 1st Old France, and England, quarterly, 
within a bordure argent for Thomas de Woodstock; 
2nd azure,a bend argent cotised between six 
lions rampant, or, for Bohun ; 3rd gules, two 
bends, one or the other argent for Milo, Earl 
of Hereford. Sinister side: 1st Woodstock, 
impaled quarterly rst and 4th Bohun ; 2nd and 
3rd Milo, Earl of Hereford ; 2nd Bohun impaled 
quarterly 1st and 4th gules, a lion rampant 07, for 
Fitzalan, 2nd and 3rd cheguée or and azure, for 
Warren—the 3rd is lost, but bore gules a swan 
argent, ducally crowned and chained (see ay 
of the canopy) ov, for Mandeville, Earl of Essex (? ). 
Eleanor de Bohun’s husband was uncle to 
Richard JI., by whose order he was arrested 
(probably from jealousy of personal appearance), 





conveyed to Calais and smothered before trial, 
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in the shape of labour for the fair wages which 
n S?: SHOEBURY gl ESSEX they were paying the men. It would startle the 
‘h Council, he thought, if they only knéw the length 
, PLAN AS PROPOSED of time it took some of their workmen to com- 
1e plete the most simple work. He thought that 

those gentlemen who called themselves the 
t. Labour members should take this matter seriously 
t- in hand, and take such measures with the work- 
th men as would remove all source of complaint in 
ly the future. 
ie Mr. Emden pointed out that it the workmen 

wished the scheme to be a success, they would 
de give the full value of their labour, otherwise their 
as excuses would not prevail. 

Mr. Crooks thought that Mr. Antrobus ought 
ed to withdraw his complaint. The Labour mem- 
en bers had never backed up workmen who had 
of pot not done their duty, but they had always im- 
he ; pressed upon them the necessity of acting fairly 

and properly to their employers. 
ed Colonel Rotton said it was a constant com- 
nd Hare plaint throughout London as to the enormous 
0- waste of time by the workmen employed by the 
er, Ser Sasi gen eS ERT ea OF Jean OSE ert <> ee ey eee Works Committee. 
cts A.D. 1397. His widow retired into a nunnery at | be done, as there would be no possible means of} Sir John Lubbock, whilst giving credit to the 
ed Barking, in Essex, hence she is represented in a| diverting the sewage from the sewer during its|Committee for the care and pains they were 
he nun’s dress, and died A.D. 1399. reconstruction. It has therefore now been proposed | taking, thought they had accepted a task of an 
by pred mg that a new sewer should be vanes almost impossible character, and that if it were: 
of a P ame hn a a gr Sa — d allowed to continue great loss must result to the 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. |,, Leneean Vale so cae penal aga a ratepayers generally. ; 
THE usual weekly meeting of the London| Ravensbourne and Sydenham Sewer at the latter eis caraanee discussion the recommenda- 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the| Place, and keeping it low enough to pass well : 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Sir John Hutton, under the river Ravensbourne. The length of the] Surveying Sources of Water Supply.—The 
. Chairman, presiding. Lat aye poet gh Kg Pie aar ay ps by ng hea Water Committee submitted a report in which 
6 Engineering Students at the Blackwall Tunnel. | size partly 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 8 in, and partly dp sa rong last October Lo pe oni 
ars —The Council acceded to the request of Sir| 4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 2in. As we were of opinion that Se or “0, meer heen’ yoy by aye wee 
tle Alexander Taylor, the Principal of the Royal if _the Council made the proposed new sewer the reservolrs "Londen ol wit bg 5 eme jor water 
Indian Engineering College, C rs Hill, tl District Board should also take some measures for | S¥PPly to London which they ad now under 
ath g g ge, Cooper's » that . 
: the relief of the districts now affected in times of | Consideration, the total cost of such surveys for 
b two of the students might be allowed on the| ‘"S : : ; F a : 
Abo : Ry? rainfall, we communicated with them on the subject, | one year being 450/. The reservoirs in question, 
ery works of the Blackwall Tunnel, with the object i ° 
of gaining experience in the construction of and they have agreed to construct a sewer between | however, were connected only with one branch 
one ‘ I ; Z Penge and Bell Green and to complete the same, | of the scheme, and there were others with respect 
ach tunnels by means of compressed air, especially as | tocether with the necessar : ith the local : - 
ai ig : y connexions with the local| to which similar surveys were necessary. They 
oth the Government of India would probably have a/| sewers, by the time that the Council's new sewer is i ; ; 
>e NETS, were advised that, in the interest of the 
any tunnel made under the River Hoogly at Calcutta, | finished. We recommend :— Cc “15 . : : 

. : Tex 4 i : ouncil’s policy as connected with the Bills 
the and that it was necessary some, practical know- * That the Council do construct a new sewer from Loam-| for the purchase of the water companies’ 
‘ole ledge should be obtained. pit Vale to Bell Green, and that the Engineer be instructed soleabian ample information pram, "he 
ass Lg yma Valuation.—The Local Govern- of tha cont er yn fy sateen epeeatate inaiioneares forthcoming ‘on this subject, as the question of 
on ment and Taxation Committee reported that, in re + Date re supplementary supply might be regarded as an 
the view of the quinquennial valuation, which takes ie ? pe celia i “ ogee. Fotea integral part of the general problem. They had 
der place next year, they had been authorised to take A Ptah grt air ey b . h rs ne therefore come to the conclusion that the two sets 
Ife. the necessary steps for a sufficient examination of Sa ee See ee ae surveys should proceed together. The expen- 
| ll th us ae 5 - application of Messrs. Lander & Bedells, on] 5. nde Mare P 
ron all the assessments in London at an expenditure . : diture involved would be the same as in the case 

é he behalf of the President and Governors of the tates i 
ere not exceeding 2,500/. Suitable persons would| , F F already sanctioned, and they recommended :— 
: é : Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, for the Soare . : ee ppp 
confer with the overseers of the parishes in the : : ‘That, subject to an estimate being submitted to 
. . consent of the Council to the erection of a ge", a ns 2 
10W preparation of the lists. That, however, was : Per . f the Council by the Finance Committee as required 
Ghiooed tc. tor Mie: Wendell. wh é hospital building on the south side of City-road, y , : q 
jected to by Mr. Fardell, who moved that the Si. Elie’. “ot the cose of Ganteetteet:ann by the statute, authority be given to us to have 
ELD Report be sent back to the Committee. The} >,” ? Y surveys made of certain large reservoirs, in 
ceiiaiiieaas stl aera: -,,.»,| also abutting upon Peerless-street, be granted ; me ; ? 
) ae roe negatived, an e Committee’s | 44 that the application of Messrs. Joseph and addition to the surveys authorised on October 30, 
- Ps SER Smithem, on behalf of the Four per Cent. Indus- # fcconee 4500. 
de, Drainage of Lewisham.—The following ad- | trial Dwellings Company, Limited, for the con- , 
h of journed report of the Main Drainage Committee | sent of the Council to the erection of a block of} Zhe Purchase of Tramways.—The Highways 
n a was brought up, the recommendation being industrial dwellings between Nos. 77 and 111 | Committee reported that the arrangements for 
d a agreed to :— (odd numbers only), Stepney-green, Mile-end | the transfer to the Council of a section of the 
“a ‘Our attention has for some time past been called Old-town, be also granted. This was agreed to. | London Street Tramways were nearing com- 
ot; Inthe tist of Lewisham and te Bose of Works | ri eutoente, Committee and Jobbing Wort | Ret to work the tramways they bad prepared 
ay, irict of Lewisham, and the Board of Works | The following paragraph from the report of NSEL tO WOE © Wamways tney bad prepared a 
‘aA ed ~_ ae has — cones representations | Corporate Facnevnr Chae laa fate pet draft of a lease for letting this section to 
0 us by deputation and otherwise as to the necessity | G : + ign ‘eae a company. In this they had inserted clauses 
the of relieving the existing sewers by either constructin ommittee gave rise to some discussion :— idi i 
- of a new sewer or ehnuine the "veniam pe “In December of last year, during a severe gale, eae a orerantess: Sewers rene ¥ 
ised Sydenham main sewer. This sewer extends from | the Council's wall separating certain vacant land in Seis f h . a f the 1 8 : 
nor the Deptford Broadway, where it joins the Effra Cheyne Walk from Beaufort Lodge, Beaufert-street, | #P0UF of the employes of the lessee to sixty per 
pee branch sewer, to Bell Green, and is the only main| WaS blown down, and Mr. B. H. Cooper, the week, or ten hours per day upon an average of 
we sewer at present available for conveying away the | OWner of the house, asked for compensation for two consecutive days. Before the draft lease was 
. . drainage of Penge,§Sydenham, Forest. Hill, and damage caused to some trees, vases, and other prepared the committee had some negotiations 
er Brockley. At Bell Green its size is only 3 ft. 9 in, | things. The matter was referred to the solicitor, for leasing the tramways which confirmed them 
n 1s by 2 ft. 6 in., and it becomes quickly gorged even | Who reported that liability should be denied, which| in their opinion that the lease should be the 
wien a suatinahe quater of rain falls. Between = <r done. Almost immediately re subject of public competition. They therefore 
OF 3reen and the point at which it leaves the | Valuer, acting upon our instructions, requested | recommended that advertisements be issued for 
Lewisham district, where its size is 6 ft. by|the Works Department to remedy the damage 
EL, 4ft.,. there are eleven local brick sewers, saci ees and an oa me sent in for 60/. 8s. 1d. Ter remeber ne 
In size from 3 ft. by 2 ft., to 4 ft. by 2 ft. 8 in aving regard to the nature of the work i 
ra ides a large number of pipe-sewers connected | Which was executed, it appeared to us that the} The Council at its rising adjourned until 
acle with it. The sewer was Pe dba by the late charge was excessive, and accordingly we in-| January I5. 
xter Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers about forty structed the architect to investigate the account, 
rly, years ago, and very little provision was made for which he did, and after taking everything into con- arte} 
ck ; admitting rainfall into it. Moreover, since its | Sideration, reported that a sum not less than| Tyr INSTITUTE OF CERTIFICATED SANITARY 
six formation the land in the neighbourhood of Penge 17/, 138. 11d. should be deducted. We have been| Inspectors. —At the general meeting of this 
two 0 been built upon, and the drainage passes into ch ecient nee the Works bons coment upon | Institute, held on the 14th inst., at the Parkes 
Sarl ” sewer; and in the year 1873 the Beckenham r su wm and t _ committee, whilst unable to| Museum, Margaret-street, W., Mr. Matthew Bates, 
4 ‘ perege Act was passed, by which the Beckenham a ae res 9 te or gin = Bromley (Kent) Local Board, read a paper upon 
pan = were authorised to drain a certain be ttled q Pp agenion J g “ S have!‘ The Investigation of Infectious Diseases, and 
‘led e ion of that district into the Metropolitan Main en di ed, a each aio Hoe vail he up and/some Means of Preventing their Spread.” Mr. 
ra tainage system, and this drainage finds its way, | Price foe accordance with it, there will be no further | Ww, H. J. Gathercole (London) also read a paper 
ge > the first instance, into the Penge and Bell | a or complaint. We recommend “iit on the subject of ‘‘ Drain Openings inside Build- 
fo teen sewer, which subsequently discharges into the That subject to an estimate being submitted to the | ings,” and in the course of his remarks expressed 
wan Ravensbourne and Sydenham main sewer. Under | Conch ed ts ae pyc pe Nae romed by the/the opinion that in all eating-houses the kitchen 
ntre a circumstances we are satisfied that the (7 "s” qo. the sigucalians of the Letundaboeats = arrangements should be at the top of the building, 
:(?). op wee should afford further relief to the sewers | certain land in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea.’ ” ’ °|\the tendency now being to place them in under- 
to these districts, the population of which has ‘ ; ground cellars, without proper light and ventilation. 
sted Be moch increased in recent years. It was at first Mr. Antrobus referred to the unsatisfactory A discussion amongst the members ensued. Votes 
ce), ‘ Sgested by the Lewisham District Board that the | Manner in which the Council’s wor kmen carried of thanks were passed to Mr. Bates, Mr. Gathercole, 
‘ial, xisting sewer from Deptford to Bell Green should | out their operations generally, He maintained|and to the Chairman, Mr. Wynter-Blyth, the 
enlarged and improved. This, however, cannot | that the Council were not getting a proper return | Medical Officer of Health for Marylebone. 
g § 4 prop y 
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Books. 


Handbook of Ancient Roman Marbles; or, a 
Description of allancient Columns and Surface 
Marbles still existing in Rome, with a list of 
the Buildings in which they are found. By 
the Rev. H. W. PuLLEN, M.A. London: 
John Murray, 1894. 

lated LIS is a wonderful little book. As the 

i author truly says in his introductory 

DAS remarks, it is not scientific, nor com- 

plete, nor classical; at least, it is neither 

scientific nor classical—we do not understand 
the precise signification of ‘*‘ complete” in con- 
nexion with it. It pretends to be a handbook 
for the tourist of archzeological tastes, but we fail 
to see where his wants are catered for. Altogether, 
it isa most puzzling conglomeration. If we were to 
describe it in a few words we should say that it is a 
caretully-compiled list of the marbles still existing 
in ancient buildings in Rome, with their exact loca- 
tions, interspersed with some of the most pseudo- 
scientific twaddle we have ever read. The author 
distinctly disclaims the possession of such scientific 
attainments as would have fitted him to deal with 
the subject from a scientific standpoint; why, 
then, does he after all attempt to do so? The 
result, as might readily have been anticipated, is 
grotesque in the extreme. The Italian names 
given to each kind of marble have evidently been 
revised with much attention, in so far as they 
describe the various materials as recognised by 
students. The author, however, spoils even this, 
the best part of his work, by alluding to the 
marbles as though they were true biological 
genera and species. What would the learned 
author of the ‘‘Systema Nature,” were he still 
living, think of such nonsense as the following ? 

—‘* Index — Showing the true Genera* and 

Species. All other marbles are Varieties, 

frequently occurring together on the same 

large slab or column.” Having promised, 
by inference, in the last-quoted paragraph to adopt 
binomial principles it is a pity our author does not 
adhere to them. The nomenclature employed 
may be good Italian, but it is absurd, for all that, 
when it is made to designate ‘‘ genera and 
species.” Apart from the fact that the terms used 
are not Latinised, we are presented with many 
such incomprehensible names as the following :— 

“* Bigio brecciato minuto rossastro,” ‘* Cipollino 

mandolato verde grande,” Which is the generic 

appellation? which the specific? and which the 
varietal, of each of these two marbles, according 
to any recognised rules of nomenclature ? 

The idea that several ‘‘ Varieties” (used in 

connexion with ‘‘ genera and species”) of 

marble can occur on ‘‘the same large slab 
or column” is excellent. Such observations 
remind one of the writings of early eighteenth- 
century authors, but perhaps these are the 
parts intended for the tourists. The whole of 
the marbles of ancient Rome are arranged 
by our author in fifteen groups, the very 
composition of which is quite sufficient to show 
us how far he understands the subject. Group 

No. V. comprises ‘‘shell marbles containing 

molluscous animals.” We do not know whether 

any modern student of malacology would care to 
use the word ‘* molluscous,” but we can feel for 
the unfortunate ‘‘animals” imprisoned since 

‘* pre-historic” times. ‘The diagnosis of group 

No. VII strikes one as being extremely lucid, to 

wit: ‘‘ Affricano, belonging properly to the last- 

named group, but presenting well-defined charac- 
teristics of its own.” Precious stones, jaspers, 
agates, basalt and arenaceous and calcareous 
stones, are all included in the groups mentioned. 
The author tells us to beware of accepting names 
of marbles from works treating of the subject 
from ‘‘a builder’s or house decorator’s point of 
view,” or as given by the scarpellini in Rome, 
as being ‘‘ wholly unscientific”; yet with refer- 
ence to the marble known as /orta Santa, this 
caricaturist can bring himself to say that it has 

‘*a most remarkable resemblance to cold roast 

beef” ; another kind is ‘‘ mottled like boiled sago”’ ; 

a third has ‘‘large slugs”; a fourth possesses a 

“texture of raw beef”; others have ‘* broad 

striated veins of fleshy white, resembling beef 

fat,” or are ‘‘ beef-red,” or ‘‘ dark galantina with 
truffles,” or like ‘‘ sugar-candy.” It appeared all 
along that the author was a bit of an epicure, but 
our suspicions received a striking confirmation in 

the description of the marble known as Occhio di 

Pavone pavonazzo. This is'said to be ** peppered,” 

and to have ‘* Oysters transparent, ... . 

yellowish,” whilst there is a ‘‘ suspicion of violet- 

brown”—the only ingredient missing is the 
vinegar. We say nothing about marbles of 













* The italics are not ours.—Ep. 





marine origin containing ‘‘ snails”; neither 
ought we to quote such beautiful phrases as— 
‘The nobler kinds of jasper form a connecting 
link between marbles and precious stones,” or 
‘‘ Granite bears very much the same relation to 
coloured marble as the grasses bear to coloured 
flowers,” or ‘* Agate has a base of chalcedony, 
blended with jasper, quartz, amethyst, opal, 
heliotrope, cornelian, and jade”; or that 
basalt is an immensely hard solidified ‘‘ con- 
dition” of lava—we presume these and a host 
of other grotesquely ignorant statements of the 
same kind are all covered by the apology in the 
introductory remarks alluded to. The ‘‘ wholly 
unscientific ” scarpellini, if not overmatched, may 
at any rate feel avenged. The author remarks 
that it has been his ‘‘ endeavour to make outa 
good case for the dignity and worthiness of the 
pursuit”; in this he has conspicuously failed, 
though, treated in a competent manner, no doubt 
the pursuit would have proved attractive enough. 
As the work stands, it is merely a handbook for that 
‘*hobbyist-collector”” who may be found hanging 
on to the fringe of every science. 





A Manual of Decorative Composition. By 
HENRI Mayevux. Translated by J. GONNINO. 
Revised by WALTER MILLARD. London: 
Virtue & Co. 1894. 

THIS, though not so described on the title-page, 
is, we believe, practically a second edition or a 
reissue of a book the translation of which was 
unsatisfactory in the first instance, and which has 
been revised in this respect by Mr. Millard. As 
we have before observed, there are such excellent 
books on ornament in English, written by men 
with far more artistic feeling for ornament than is 
to be found in the present day in any French or 
German brain, and illustrated so much better, 
that we fail tc see the object of introducing trans- 
lations from foreign works on the subject. M. 
Mayeux’s book is a good one of its kind, as far as 
thought and literary execution are concerned ; 
is a good résumé of what may be called 
the philosophy or logic of ornament; and 
being written with adequate knowledge of the 
subject, contains a great deal of information and 
suggestion within the compass or a comparatively 
smali and inexpensive volume. But the illustra- 
tions are all coarsely executed, and a great many 
of them are very bad in design, and are more 
useful as warnings than examples ; and this is to 
our thinking a fatal objection to a book on orna- 
ment. In such a book the illustrations should 
either (if economy is desired) be confined to mere 
line diagrams such as are necessary to explain the 
forms referred to, or, if they aim at more than 
that, they should in themselves be objects of 
beauty, showing good drawing and good design, 
which cannot be said of the majority of the illus- 
trations in this book ; the drawing and engraving 
are poor and coarse throughout, the design often 
has nothing to recommend it. That illustrations 
of the type we desire to see can be produced 
without undue cost has been amply proved by Mr. 
Day’s charming little books on ornament, as well 
as by some other English books; and after we 
have been used to these it is of little use to offer 
people such illustrations as M. Mayeux’s. Apart 
from these, there is something to study in it; 
though it is possible that many readers may think 
that there cannot be much of value in the precepts 
of a master whose examples are so poor. 





The Cathedral Churches of Ireland: Being Notes 
More Especially on the Smaller or Less-known of 
those Churches.—By T. M. FAttow, M.A., 
F.S.A. T.ondon: Bemrose & Sons. 


THIs is not an architect’s book, the illustrations 
being merely small wood-cuts, giving the general 
appearance of the churches named, and (which 
is 2 very serious omission) no plans are given of any 
of the buildings. The book is, however, of interest 
as giving information and general illustration of 
a good many old Irish churches—cathedrals they 
are not, except in the ritual sense—the very 
names of which are hardly known to most 
English readers ; some of the illustrations from 
old drawings of churches now altered or pulled 
down are curious and interesting; and the 
written information is collected and put together 
with care by a competent archeologist. Anyone 
intending to make any kind of tour of the old 
ecclesiastical buildings of Ireland would find this 
a useful introduction to the subject, as well asa 
guide as to what to look for, and where. The 
well-known cathedrals of Dublin and Kilkenny 
are omitted (except for the correction of one or 
two popular misconceptions in regard to the 
former), as being too well known for the scheme 
of the book, the object of which is to give 





information about the buildings which are less 
known and illustrated. : 





The Vale of Nantgwilt: a Submerged Valley, 
By R. Evusrace TickKELL, A.M.Inst.C.k, 
London: Virtue & Co. 1894. 

Tuis is a volume in illustration of the scenery ot 

the Radnorshire valley which will shortly be 

more or less submerged in the course of the 
operations for providing the water supply of 

Birmingham, The literary portion is a curious 

medley, consisting of a description of the 

Birmingham water -supply scheme, by Mr, 

Mansergh (illustrated by a map and a shaded 

model plan of the water-shed) ; reminiscences of 

Shelley at Cwm Elan and Nantgwilt, by Mr. W. 

M. Rossetti, and an article on the archzological 

remains of the district, by Mr. Stephen W, 

Williams, F.S.A. The main interest of the book 

lies in the etchings of the scenery by Mr. Tickell, 

who is evidently an accomplished artist as well as 
an engineer. These are well executed, and form 
an interesting memorial of scenes which will soon 
be changed past recognition. One regrets that 
the same kind of memorial was not made of the 

Thirlmere scenes before they were meta- 

morphosed for the Manchester water scheme, 





The London Health Laws: a Manual of the 
Law Affecting the Housing aud Sanitary Con- 
dition of Londoners. Issued by the Mansion 
House Council for the Dwellings of the Poor. 
London: Cassell & Co. 1894. 

THIs small book contains the pith of the sanitary 

provisions of the Public Health Act for London, 

the Metropolis Management Acts, the Metro- 
polis Water Act (1871), the Housing of the 

Working Classes Act (1890), &c., stated in 

ordinary language and free from legal phrase- 

ology. It enables every one who possesses it to 
understand what requirements are made from 
him by the London Health Laws, and (which 
is just as important) what requirements he has 
power to insist upon from landlords and others 
on whom he may be partly dependent for the 
healthiness of his surroundings, and what steps 

must be taken to give effect to ‘the law. Itis a 

book which all London householders, rich or 

poor (though it is specially intended as an aid to 
the pocr) would do well to possess themselves of. 





Quantity Surveyors’ Tables: Revised and Re- 
written. By a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution. London: Metchim & Son. 1895. 

Tus is a small almanack and diary with fifty-six 

pages of very useful tables and memoranda of 

building materials and building operations 
attached to it. Printed on thin paper, it makes 

a small flat volume easily carried in the pocket. 

The memoranda will be useful to architects as 

well as to quantity surveyors. 





Turning Lathes: a Manual for Technical Schools 
and Apprentices. Edited by JAMES LUKIN, 
B.A. Fourth Edition. Colchester: The 
Britannia Company. 

Tue Britannia Company, of Colchester, who 

publish this book, are manufacturers of lathes and 

other machine tools, so the work may be looked 
upon as an addendum to their trade catalogue 
with which it is bound up. It is not on this 
account that the information contained is less 
valuable, and for amateur workers a great deal of 
useful information will be found; the author 
commencing with the rudiments of his subject 
and carrying it as far as it is necessary to go to 
give a fair knowledge of the uses of the lathe. 

Since the last edition a good deal of fresh matter 

has been added, amongst other things a descrip- 

tion of an invention for simplifying ornamental 
work. This is known as Beddow’s Epicycloidal 


appliance, and is fitted to the ordinary slide-rest. 


It can be used for rose-cutting, eccentric cutting, 
drilling, fluting, and vertical cutting. There are 
also additional chapters in this fourth edition on 
the eccentric and spherical chucks, and on the 
‘* soniostat,” which is an apparatus for sharpening 
the cutters for ornamental turning to an exact 
angle. The purely catalogue portion of the book 
is also worthy of attention, containing illustrations 
of a large number of machine tools. 





Odontics, or the Theory and Practice of the Teeth 
of Gears. By GrorcE B. GRANT. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Limited. 

TuIs is a book of American origin, bearing un- 

mistakable evidence of having been not only 

written by an American, but having been printed 
and bound in the United States. It isas well tostate 
that the word ‘‘ Odontics” indicates that branch 
of kinematic science which is concerned with the 
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transmission of continuous motion from one body 
to another by means of projecting teeth. The 
average engineer has always been aware that there 
is, in a general way, a deal of philosophy in 
toothed gearing ; but he does not, asa rule, find 
his every-day mathematics sufficient to elucidate 
the whole theory. He is therefore content to use 
certain time-honoured empirical methods of set- 
ting out gearing, mostly derived at second-hand 
from Rankine’s great work. This, of course, is 
wrong, and it is astonishing—or, at least, it ought 
to be astonishing—how much power is wasted 
through ill-designed gearing. So far as we can 
see, there is nothing very novel in Mr. Grant's 
book, but he has succeeded in setting forth his 
subject-matter in a clear and simple manner. His 
book is an agreeable change from the crabbed 
style and involved language of some writers on 
this subject ; for there has been much making of 
books about toothed wheels. 





A History of Watches and other Timekeepers. By 
JAMES Francis KENDAL, Member of the 
British Horological Institute. London : Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 


THIs is a book for the virtuoso, the author, as 
the representative of an eminent firm of watch- 
makers, naturally feeling it is not within the 
province of a writer of books to teach people how 
to take to pieces or clean timepieces; indeed, he 
expresses very natural horror at the suggestion of 
such a course. ‘‘ No tinkering,” he says ; ‘‘ you 
can do no good, and will most likely cause further 
damage.” With the class of watches which the 
author’s firm produces this is sound advice, but 
timepieces are now produced so cheaply by the 
factory system, that an ingenious amateur can 
afford to purchase a watch simply for the purpose 
of studying its philosophy without being: guilty of 
undue extravagance. Interesting descriptions and 
illustrations of the famous timekeepers of the 
world are given. The opening chapter is devoted 
to a short disquisition on the division of time. 
The book is generally interesting, the author 
having a pleasant easy style. 





The Watch-Jobber’s Handy Book. The Clock- 
Jobber’s Handy Book. The Wood-Worker's 
Handy Book, By Paut N. Ifastuck. 
London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 

THESE three little volumes form part of a series 

of ** Handy Books for Handicrafts,” all of which 

are by the same author, and are issued by the 
same firm of publishers. The first two books are 
useful within the limits which their titles 
indicate, and the information contained appears 
to be sound. Amongst the large and ever- 
Increasing class of mechanical amateurs they 
should command a large sale, for there are few 
objects more interesting than timepieces, and, 
moreover, they are things we all possess. There 
ls No reason why a person of ordinary intelligence 
should not learn, by the aid of these two cheap 
little books, to take a watch or clock to pieces, 

clean it, and put it together again. Of course, a 

certain expenditure would be required in tools. 

There is no doubt that the owner would be likely 

to be more painstaking in putting his watch in 

order than the average jobbing watch-maker, but 

Wwe would not advise him to make his first essay 

with a delicately-constructed and costly timepiece. 

The third book is essentially an amateur’s work, 

and in an unpretending way conveys a good deal 

of useful information. 





Problems in Machine Design. By CuHarRiEs H. 
Innes, Engineering Lecturer at the Ru:herford 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Manchester : 
The Technical Publishing Company. 


THE number of books of this character which the 
ngineering student for the honours stage ” has 

ad written for his illumination must render the 
task of selection an extremely embarrassing one, 
and we fear we can do little to help him on the 
Present occasion, for Mr. Innes gives us no 
ees points upon which we can hang very 
_ criticism. His work does not soar above 
© average, and at the same time it does not 

appear to contain questionable matter. The 


aes is that too much is attempted in the 
2. 
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Brir flood the width of the river is more than 
- oe ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. | trebled, some enterprising parties a few 
- Tviné writes to say that he was incorrectly| years ago, however, reclaimed a portion of 


Teported as saying that the carving from Rothwell 


probably Saxon” ; he said it was Norman work 
an imitation of Saxon detail. We should rather 


ve Supposed ‘‘ Celtic” would have been the more 
Correct expression. 


; land by the deposition thereon of thousands 
Church, of which he exhibited a drawing, was | and ‘ or 

as specified above. 
stake out the stream, or form 


to prevent the flood-water from submerging the 
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THEATRE SITES. 


S1r,—In the course of the discussion at the 
Architectural Association, on the 7th inst., there 
was some comment as to my suggestion that at 
least two sides of a theatre-site should face 
thoroughfares, and that a maximum of safety 
was only obtainable on completely-isolated sites. 
Mr. Carée, I believe, wished to point out that 
isolation does not insure the absence of cata- 
strophes, and quoted the Exeter Theatre as an 
example of an isolated building. Of course, 
isolation does not ensure an absence of fatalities, 
but good planning is greatly facilitated, and the 
possibility of panics caused by accidents in neigh- 
bouring buildings lessened. As to the site of the 
Exeter Theatre, I enclose sketch-plan, together 
with one cf the Vienna Ring Theatre, likewise 
the scene of a fearful catastrophe. Neither build- 
ing was isolated. One side was in each case 
completely built up, and most of the fatalities 
were due to the necessarily-unfortunate planning. 

EDWIN O. SACHS. 





INSANITARY BUILDING LAND AT 
BIRMINGHAM, 


S1r,—I would ask you to give me space in your 
valuable columns to expose a most pernicious 
practice, prevalent in and around Birmingham, as 
regards the land on which houses—jerry-built, and 
the more pretentious villa residences—are erected. 

The ground on which the city of Birmingham 
and its suburbs stand, is, as you are doubtless 
aware, very hilly, and as a consequence it is 
not infrequent to find that the base of the 
houses in one street is on a _ level with the first 
story or roof of houses in an adjacent thorough- 
fare. Now, in the suburbs, to improve this state of 
affairs and also to improve land and make localities 
ripe for building purposes; it is the custom to fill in 
depressions and hollows by permitting the deposition 
of rubbish, ashes, and even night-scil in such 
hollows, in fact, allowing such places to be a ‘‘ tip” 
for all kinds of refuse, until this accumulated filth 
has levelled the ground, when such made ground is 
given a year or two to settle, and then let or sold for 
building purposes. This, you will say, should not 
be, but, alas, it is so, and the facts I shall presently 
relate will open the eyes of the Local Authorities to 
the cause of much of the diseases—small-pox, 
diphtheria, and other zymotic diseases which is 
so prevalent in various quarters of the town at 
almost regular intervals. 

First as regards the rubbish shot on these tips. It 
is very frequently one sees an advertisement in the 
Daily Afail that a free ‘‘ tip”’ is open at so-and-so, or 
that threepence or fourpence per load will be paid for | 
rubbish to be tipped at such and such a place; and 
likewise it is sometimes that at some of these tips we 
find a notice-board exhibited whereon we read that 
‘*no night-soil is to be tipped here’’—the inference 











sible to mention, as their variety is too great, but not 
charming. On one such piece of made ground not 
a hundred yards from Salford Bridge, Gravelly Hill, | 
something like a hundred loads of spoiled brewers’ | 
grains were shot down—nice sound stuff this for | 
building on! isit to be wondered at that a few years | 
after being built, there are several of the houses 
cracked from roof to base? At another free tip 
close to the Board School in Aston-lane many loads 
of limestone and blue lias lime were deposited ; 
while on every tip the majority of the rubbish 
deposited consists of the refuse gathered out of the 
dustbins. Asa rule the dustbins in the houses and 
cottages round about Birmingham are emptied but 
twice a year, so that the putrefying mass of corrup- 
tion that has been accumulating for five or six months 
is almost lively enough to move itself to the tip, for 
decayed vegetable refuse, old rags, paper, and every 
article out of the house finds its way to the dust- 
heap. Such an agglomeration, whether night-soil , 
be added or not, is sufficient to produce germs for | 
all the doctors in Christendom to experiment with, 
when it is brought into contact with such an article 
as lime, particularly so, as the cinders that are 
intermingled with the organic refuse permit the 
impenetration of air and moisture to the putrescent 
vegetable and other organic matter. A nice founda- 
tion this for a house to be built on! Yet this is the 
basis of the foundation on which thousands of houses 
are built, and being built, all round Birmingham. 

The following is a particular case of such land 
“ripe” for building on:—On the margin of a 
river which is very flat, so that in times of 


thousands of cart-loads of such rubbish 
No attempt was made to 


however, the depo- 





tipped refuse ; 





gradually, 


an embankment} comparison with! foreign cements, 


sited rubbish rose higher and higher, until it 
stood some 14 or 20 ft. above the surface of the 
stream. Several acres of ‘‘ ripe” building land were 
thus made, and after an interval of a year or so to 
| allow the rubbish to settle, several hundreds of 
‘houses were erected thereon, let, and occupied. 
' Now what, I would ask, is likely to be the state of 
health of the occupiers thereof? Be it remembered 
that every time the river is flooded it rises several 
feet, and, as a consequence, the water percolates 
through the lower stratum of the agglomerated 
rubbish, and, as a consequence, miasmic vapours 
rise upwards, and these noxious gases, by coming in 
contact with the vegetable and other refuse that has 
formed a portion of every dust-heap deposited, is 
sufficient to cause every disease—zymotic particu- 
larly—that the human body is liable to. Now the 
floor of the houses that are built on this made 
ground is tiled with porous earthenware tiles in the 
back portion of the premises, and in the front room 
simply boarded over the ground, no concreted sur- 
face being made on the top of the rubbish, and, as 
a consequence, there is every opening possible for 
the miasmic gases, as they rise from the decaying 
matter beneath, to enter the living-room, and, in 
fact, fill the house. 

Unfortunately these noxious gases do not smell 
very pungently, ‘are at least not sufficiently strong 
to affect the olfactory nerves of the occupants of the 
| houses, and therefore these persons cannot conceive 
| of the living death they are exposed to. They may 
feel a certain listlessness in the morning, lassitude 
or nausea, in fact, even become epileptic, or suffer 
with convulsive twitchings of the muscles, or lose 
| the use of some organ of the body; be always going 
to the doctor, and ina dozen ways be unwell; but 
they never seem to grasp the cause of their ill-health, 
and of course it is not the doctor’s business to trace 
the cause to its foundation. In such a case he 
would not only lose his means of livelihood, but also 
be quickly brought before the justices for disparaging 

_ the landlord’s property, 

| At the present time, the City Fathers (as the 
Parochial authorities proud in the new-born honour 
of citydom like to style themselves) are rigorously 
pursuing builders who fail to put in damp-courses 
to the walls of houses they erect, but this action is, 
I opine, straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel, 
as regards the small effect the insertion of a damp- 
course in such houses as described will have in 
preventing the house becoming an unhealthy one ; 
for although the walls may not permit damp to arise, 
still the miasmic gases referred to will still be 
generated and fill the house to set up disease. 
That these miasmic gases are no myth, I would 
mention that at one of the houses built on the land 
referred to at Gravelly Hill I saw a piece of leaden 
water-pipe corroded into holes a quarter of an inch 
in diameter by the effect of these gases that were 

' generated in the rubbish on which each house was 
built. 

Anticipating that these remarks will bring a storm 
of virtuous (?) indignation on my head, I hope, never- 
theless that they will awaken the ‘‘ powers that be 

|to a sense of the insanitary conditions under which 
modern Birmingham is being founded, 
H. L. STANDAGE, 

Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. 
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LAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS. 


Srr,—In reference to the attempt recently made 
by Messrs. Knight, Bevan, and Sturge, to form an 
‘Association of English Cement Manufacturers,” 
we should like to call the attention of all interested 
in the matter to some points which may have been 
obscured or may have escaped notice. Any firm 
which joined that Association would practically have 


‘declared that it never had and never would mike 


any improvement in the manufacture of Portland 
cement. Of course, those who are willing to pledge 
themselves never to advance, sought to cast a stigma 
on the progressives by substituting the word “‘ adul- 
teration” for ‘‘improvement;” but this little in- 
terested move was quickly exposed by several 
speakers at the Cannon-street meeting. In the cir- 
cular issued to convene this meeting, it was stated 
that the admixture of ragstone and other inert 
materials with Portland cement, was ‘‘ bringing dis- 
repute upon the good name that English cement has 
hitherto borne in comparison for quality with cement 
of foreign manufacture.” 

The policy proposed by Mr. Bevan and his friends 
for the reinstatement of English cement is so re- 
markably guileless and childlike as to deserve special 
notice. We are not to make every endeavour to 
improve our cement, not to compete with German 
skill, but to fold our hands and to say, ‘‘ Our cement 
is made of chalk and clay (as it has been since the 
flood) and of nothing else. If foreign cement gives 
better tests, we cannot help it; it only proves that 
it is adulterated.”. This may be very magnificent, 
but it is not business. Mr. Leedham White, 
however, fully recognised the necessity for English 
manufacturers not thus sitting with folded hands 
while foreign competitors are working, when, at the 
Cannon-street meeting, he said that English cement 
had zoft recently!been brought into disrepute in 
seeing that 
English manufacturers were actually exporting even 
better cement than they did a few years ago; but, 
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said Mr. White, ‘‘we have been distanced by 
German skill and German competition, which is a 
different thing. I am most anxious that we should 
not be debarred from imitating the German skill. 
We do not want to be debarred, as people who 
intend to make progress in every shape and way, 
from taking advantage of scientific research.” 

It must be remembered that the various tests were 
not invented in the interests of the manufacturer, 
but in those of the consumer. The engineers and 
chemists who invented the tests invented them to 
compel the manufacturer to improve his cement. It 
is therefore rather illogical when a manufacturer 
improves his cement to meet the higher specifica- 
tions, to throw doubt upon the efficacy of the tests. 
English manufacturers would, if this were accepted, 
be placed in the position of having foreign cements 
preferred to theirs because they passed higher tests, 
and at the same time they would be forbidden to so 
improve their manufacture as to make it meet these 
higher tests. But, as Mr. White pointed out, when 
a manufacturer supplies cement which meets all 
provided tests and analyses, he has fulfilled his legal 
obligations, and when he goes beyond this and 
supplies cement which besides meeting all tests will 
give enduring satisfaction, he has fulfilled his whole 
moral duty. 

Now, leaving the general aspects of the question, 
we should like to point out that at the Cannon-street 
meeting Mr. Holt, on our behalf, frankly owned 
that we had impsoved our cement by the addition to 
it of Kent ragstone of a special quality and in a 
carefully-considered proportion. He strongly depre- 
cated such an addition to the cement being 
stigmatised as an adulteration, and courted the 
fullest inquiry into the improved manufacture. A 
subsequert highly-influential meeting of the Cement 
trade at the London Chambers of Commerce has 
acceded to his request by the appointment of a 
committee having power to call in expert evidence 
in reference to the addition of Kent ragstone in the 
manufacture of Portland cement. 

At the Cannon-street meeting Mr. Holt, in spite 
of an attempt which was made to prevent his 
giving the information, brought out the fact that his 
manufacture improved the cement in colour, in tensile 
strength, and in the sand tests. The tests were: 
—At seven days, 492 lbs.; at three weeks, 556 lbs. ; 
at seven weeks, 656 lbs. ; at three months, 740 lbs. ; 
at six months, 790 lbs. ; at nine months, 975 lbs. ; 
at eleven months, 1,000 Ibs. ; and at twelve months, 
1,010 lbs, With sand tests (three and one) nine 
months gave 410 lbs. in one case, and 460 lbs. in 
another. In reference to these tests, we should like 
to call special attention to the excelience of the long- 
time tests. The long-time test, when three parts of 
sand were added to the cement, is most important, 
as no cement of indifferent quality could give such 
high results when mixed with these proportions of 
an inert matter such as sand. This shows that our 
improved cement in the neat state must contain less 
inert matter than the old-fashioned cement, because 
if it were no better than the old cement it would, 
when mixed with three parts of sand, be bound to 
give a worse result for tensile strain when tested. 

It must be borne in mind that Portland cement is 
only the name for an article of admixture, which, if 
it satisfies the provided standard tests and chemical 
analyses, and, in addition, the tests of time and 
exposure in actual use, cannot be said, with the least 
show of reason, to be adulterated, because there 
may happen to enter into its composition an ingre- 
dient or ingredients whose beneficial action has only 
lately been discovered. Still less justifiably can it be 
called adulterated when it gives results under all 
tests far beyond anything hitherto demanded in any 
specification. MacEvoy & Hott. 

Northfleet. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) ACT, 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
BY-LAWS, AND ‘OPEN” SOIL- 
PIPES. 


S1R,—The newspaper reports of the case which 
was decided on the roth inst. at the South-Western 
Police-court are not altogether correct, and are likely 
to mislead, so that I shall be glad if you can insert 
the following remarks in reference to it. 

The proceedings arose in regard toa house drained 
upon the system advocated by Mr. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., and still, I believe, invariably used by him 
outside the jurisdiction of the London County 
Council. The Vestry of St. Mary, Battersea, not 
having any other instances of the system except the 
estate with which I am connected, after it had been 
in use there for twelve years without evil conse- 
quences, notwithstanding that its officers had given 
the usual supervision then given to drains, that the 
freeholders’ surveyor accepted it as satisfactory, the 
Vestry four months ago served notices on every 
house to the effect that ‘‘ nuisance existed,” and 
must be remedied by carrying out the by-laws of the 
London County Council, as set forth for mew 
buildings, the chief point being to abolish ‘‘ open 
heads,” and continue the soil-pipe above the roof in 
the way now adopted. 

As nothing less would suit them, and as the 
tenants were satisfied with the s¢atus quo, a test case 
was taken, and two afternoons were devoted to 
thrashing out the question, The pipe being clean 
and there being no bad smell, the Vestry’s solicitor 








at length gave up contending that nuisance existed, 
but said that such mig# arise, and they ought not to 
wait until it did so. Counsel on my behalf sub- 
mitted that after tacit acquiescence for twelve years 
the Vestry were estopped from complaint, even if 
sanitary science had since shown that there was a 
better system, that even if nuisance existed it was to 
the individual and not to the public, ego the Act of 
Parliament relied upon was never intended to apply ; 
and further (explaining the model produced), the 
advantages of the system were manifest in so 
diluting any slight emanation from the perimeter of 
the pipe with fresh air as to render it perfectly 
innocuous. 

Mr. Denman, in giving judgment, declined to hold 
that sanitary fittings were likely to produce a 
nuisance because they were not up-to-date. If that 
contention were allowed it would mean that all old 
fittings would have to be pulled down and replaced. 
The vestry had failed to establish the allegation, and 
he therefore dismissed the summons and allowed 
three guineas costs. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that this Public 
Act of Parliament is often strained by various 
Sanitary Authorities and complied with under fear of 
consequences by owners of property, but although, 
in any case, the attempt is frustrated, it is not im- 
probable that attempts will be made to obtain yet 
more stringent powers to enable the London County 
Council system to be forced upon old as well as new 
buildings, besides other useless trapping appliances 
objected to by all managers of property. Any such 
attempts I think should be carefully watched and 
frustrated if possible. 

EDWARD W. Hupsown, F.S.1., &c. 





VENTILATION. 


Sir,—If it were not for the fact that ventilation is 
a serious subject for an architect, the present con- 
troversy would be exceedingly amusing. The enter- 
prise with which mechanical ventilation has been 
written down by certain individuals is worthy of a 
better cause, but when it comes to inundating 
architects with a sort of death’s-head-and-crossbones 
pamphlet, warning them from mechanical ventila- 
tion, the whole thing becomes a farce. 

It must be evident that the gentlemen puffing 
those beautiful contrivances, somewhat resembling 
humming-tops, with which they ask us to adorn our 
buildings, are getting alarmed, and take refuge in 
flaring advertisements and pamphlets. 

I have approached mechanical ventilation with a 
considerable amount of caution, as it is a somewhat 
expensive method of dealing with a most difficult 
subject, but I have come to the conclusion that for 
buildings of a certain class and beyond a certain 
size, it is distinctly preferable to any other method 
if properly carried out. 

For buildings of the ordinary type and of lesser 
size I should certainly give preference to the open 
fire, but it should be the means of introducing fresh, 
warm air, as well as heating the room and extracting 
the foul air. 

As for the elegant patent extracting arrangements 
(the illustrations and advertisements of which are 
ever with us) my experience is that a simple ridge- 
tile, similar to Thompson's patent ridge-tile, is 
preferable, and certainly less unsightly; but all 
these contrivances fail under certain conditions of 
the atmosphere, and it is then that a motive power, 
in the shape of heat or engine-power, is required. 

ALBERT N. BROMLEY, F,R.I.B.A. 

Nottingham. 





THE FILTRATION OF SEWAGE. 


S1r,—Permit a brief reference to the ‘‘ Note” on 
above subject regarding the sewage filtration experi- 
ments of the Massachusetts State Board, to show the 
possibility of largely increasing the results given, 
which, taking the Buzlder’s estimate is about forty- 
seven gallons per yard per day continuously for 
seven days, 

In 1888 the writer conducted an experiment with 
sewage, taken direct from one of the town sewers of 
Kingstown. The main object, in this case, Was to 
determine ‘‘by aérification” whether the nature 
of the fermentation in sewage was or was not 
within control. Apart from this question the opera- 
tion must have had a precisely similar effect on 
sewage to that produced by the preliminary filters 
15b and 16b, ve report, and there is little doubt that 
with a similar effluent to that hereafter described, 
the purification effect of filter 12a would be largely 
increased, as seen from the following data regarding 
the area, sewage, siudge, and the time occupied in 
the experiment. 

The experiment was continuous from April 11 to 
May 5, or twenty-four days. The sewage dealt 
with a continuous stream of about 1,000 gallons a 
day. The total area occupied by the apparatus 
employed was 12 ft. by 3 ft., or 4 yds,, consequently 
the sewage was purified at the rate of 250 gallons 
per yard per day for twenty-four days, or about five 
times the volume dealt with by filters 15b and 16b of 
sewage probably much more difficult to purify, for 
the oxygen required ranged from 1002 down to 2'21 
grains per gallon. The purification effected was an 
average of 77 per cent. for the whole period of 
twenty-four days. . 








Regarded as a method of sludge-disposal, analysis 
of sewage, average gas in suspended matters, alone 
upwards of 3 cwts. dry, whereas the total sludge 
products dried to ro per cent., moisture weighed but 
64 Ibs., showing a reduction from natural causes of 
about 80 per cent. 

I should mention that the elimination of the 
suspended matters averaged 99‘0o per cent., whilst 
the organic constituents left in the effluent were 
practically divided by nitrites and carbonate pro. 
portion, or a condition in exact accord with the 
bacteriological function we know to operate on the 
soil. 

The above results have been much exceeded in 
subsequent experiments on a smaller scale when 
combined with production of electricity with the 
object of securing the constant disinfection and 
ultimate destruction of the volatile organic im- 
purities of sewage by means similar in effect to those 
relied upon for a ‘‘like purpose” in some of the 
manholes, &c., connected with the London main 
sewers, HILL-HARTLAND, 





THE BROMPTON ORATORY. 

Sir,—It would be just to record that I was 
appointed joint architect with the late Mr. H. Gribble, 
and that the working plans were drawn out, and the 
works carried out to the completion of the roofs, by 
Mr. Gribble and yours obediently, 

I. T. WALForD. 

* * The design selected in competition, however, 
was that of Mr. Gribble solely, as far as we have 
ever heard.—ED. 


>< 
The Student’s Column, 


DETAILS OF RURAL WATER 
SUPPLY.—XXV. 


WELLS (continuea). LEAD POISONING. 


ma] PECIFICATION of a well and other 
works required to be constructed for 








Mr. -, on land adjacent to the 
main road leading from to , in 
the Parish of , in the County of ————.. 


The works comprised in this contract are the 
excavation and lining of a well, and other works, 
as shown on the drawing (fig. 61) attached to 
this specification, and hereinafter more particu- 
larly detailed and described. ; 

The site of the well is shown on the aforesaid 
drawings, and the strata will probably consist 
of— ° 


(AMT i shinai eteidiercesesses 2 ft. 
Sand and gravel ............+.5 Bigs 
Soft and hard marl............ 64 35 
SERUSIOHE® 6..Sccascosnde scenes 10, 


The well is to be excavated or sunk to a depth 
of 80 ft., and 4 ft. 6 in. diameter in the clear in- 
side the brickwork lining. The excavation is to 
be trimmed back of sufficient width for the lining 
and concrete backing, or 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter 
where lining is inserted with concrete backing, 
and 6 ft. in diameter where brickwork 
lining only is inserted, the remainder of 
the excavation where lining is not found 
necessary is to be made 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
and neatly trimmed to the circle. 

The excavated material is to be removed by 
the contractor as part of this contract. _ 

Blasting with explosives will be permitted, but 
no shots are to be fired within one foot of the 
sides of the excavation. eer 

The brickwork lining is to be 9 in. in thickness, 
built solid in Portland cement mortar, and to 
consist of header and stretcher-courses, con- 
structed in sections on the the system known as 
‘“‘underpinning,” but no section of the brickwork 
is to exceed one-fourth of the circumference, oF 
4 ft. in vertical height as a maximum. Great 
care must be taken in measuring the height of 
the courses so as to avoid wide-closing joints. 
The brickwork is to be built in, as the sinking 
proceeds where the ground is not strong — 
to stand alone. No vacant spaces are to be leit 
behind the lining, but all such spaces must be 
filled in with fine cement. The lining is to 
kept perfectly plumb, and worked from a radius- 
rod off the centre-line. r h 
The ring of cement concrete backing to oe 
brickwork is to be carried to a depth of 201. 
from the surface, and to be 9 in. in thickness, cn 
well rammed into its position behind the brick- 
work, ¢ this 

The contractor is to provide, as part 0 
contract, all carriage, labour, materials, 00! 
pumping apparatus, or other means of lifting the 
water during the execution of works, and ” 
other apparatus necessary for the due and prope 
execution of this contract. ‘I 

A hand-windlass of elm-wood, with substantia 
standards and frame, is to be provided and fixe 
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Fig 67. 


at the top of the well, after the sinking and other 
operations have been completed. A best Manilla 
rope, 24 in. in circumference, with swivel attach- 
ment, and a strong elm or oak bucket, holding 
not less than 3 gallons, are also to be provided as 
part of this contract. ; 

The works are to be completed to the satis- 
faction of Mr. ———-, within two months after 
the date of the signing of this contract. 

Payments will be made weekly, at the rate of 
80 per cent. of the work executed. ' 


Materials, 


The bricks are to be of approved manufacture. 

The cement-mortar is to be composed of one 
part Portland cement and three parts clean fur- 
nace-ashes or sharp sand. 

The cement.concrete is to be composed of one 
part of Portland cement, one part of clean, sharp 
sand, and three parts of small broken stone. 

The timber is to be of the best-seasoned elm, 
free from all imperfections. 

All other materials are to be of the best of their 
respective kinds. 


Estimate for Sinking and Lining a Well 80 ft. 
decp and 4 ft. 6in. in diameter, 








Cub, Yds. At per 
Cub. Yd. 
Excavation. S$ Oe PS. Sethe 
of |Alluvium, Sand and Gravel..} 1 9] o17 1 
23 EME (veusicvscussccush, & OF | sS5: 5.0 
Sab -{Elaee WAAEL oe sewccas eocans 6 6|1619 7 
St “|SANGSIONE oo .cccec cs sa cess 10 oe | 217°6 
Brickwork. 
32 Brickwork in Cement ...... 40 0|64 0 0 
Concrete. 
11 |Portland Cement Concrete..| 16 0} 9 8 0 
Miscellaneous. 
Elm windlass, frame, bucket 
and rope, complete ...... Bi gag 
Wooden cover doors ...... o 6 6 
Removing excavation tospoil 410 0 
Lifting Water ..... eslew i 5 00 
112 3 8 














LEAD POISONING. 


Constant reference has been made in the 
course of these papers to the solvent properties 
which water sometimes possesses with regard to 
lead. This subject was forced upon public 
attention a few years agb on account of its serious 
consequences at Sheffield and other northern 
towns, where the water is very soft in character, 
and is principally derived from moor-land. These 
alarming outbreaks led to much careful investiga- 
tion, both as regards the peculiar constituents of 
such waters as are most liable to become polluted 
with salts of lead, as well as the circumstances 
which tend to facilitate such pollution. 

Lead is a cumulative poison, and if water 
containing the most minute quantities is constantly 
employed for dietetic purposes lead poisoning 
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constitutes a predisposing cause of many diseases, 
and there is a liability of symptomatic treatment, 
the true origin of the disorder being undiscovered. 
In fact, the theory has been propounded that 
nearly all cases of gout, Bright’s disease 
(nephritis), and many other diseases, might be 
traced to lead poisoning. 

There is perhaps no subject upon which more 
diversity of opinion exists amongst scientists than 
that which relates, firstly to the essential charac- 
teristics of the water itself, and secondly to the most 
favourable conditions under which water will 
attack lead. With regard to the activity of the 
water there are several theories :— 

1. Presence of acidity in the water. 

2. Insufficiency of dissolved silica. 

3. Absence of a sufficient proportion of dis- 
solved carbonic acid (CO,). 

4. Deficiency of salts, especially of phosphates, 
carbonates, and sulphates. 

5. Presence of sewage matter, especially of 
nitrates and nitrites. 

1. Presence of Acidity in the Water. 

There is no doubt that certain waters, especially 
from moorland sources, possess a distinct acidity, 
and that their lead-dissolving properties are 
directly proportional to their degree of acidity. 
This was shown to be the case by the experiments 
conducted by Dr. Sinclair White in connexion 
with the Sheffield outbreak, and communicated 
in a paper read at the meeting of the British 
Medical Association, in Leeds, in August, 1889. 

The nature of this acid is, we believe, yet a 
mystery. One opinion is that it consists of 
sulphuric acid, derived from the oxidation of izon 
pyrites ; another opinion is that the acid is of 
vegetable origin, and is due to the decomposition 
of vegetable matter (¢ g., peat), possibly due to 
the action of bacteria. 

The remedies proposed in this case are :— 

(a) Contact with fragments of limestone. 

(4) Admixture of a proportion of milk of lime. 

(c) Admixture of a proportion of carbonate of 
soda, 

Contact with fragments of limestone, in addition 
to the admixture with the water of a certain quan- 
tity of quicklime, has been adopted with satisfac- 
tory results at Keighley. As the acidity of the 
water varies from time to time, the quantity of 
alkali necessary should be periodically determined 
by analysis, and added to the water in the form of 
powder or as milk of lime. This is the more 
important as it has been proved that an excess of 
lime increases the activity of water towards lead. 
Dr. Tidy is reported to have said that the bene- 
ficial action of limestone was due simply to the 
silica which it contained. Fragments of lime- 
stone become coated after a few weeks and 
require renewal ; brushing is said to be effective. 
The admixture of a proportion of carbonate of 
soda with the water has been strongly advocated 
by Dr. Percy F. Frankland (Sanitary Institute 
Congress, Brighton, 1890). The quantity to be 





(plumbism or saturnism) must eventually super- 
vene. The absorption of lead into the system 





used must be determined from time to time by 





analysis, 5 parts of carbonate of soda to 100,000 
parts of water being an extreme case. 
2.—Lnsufficiency of Dissolved Silica, 

This opinion has been strongly advocated by 
Dr. Tidy and other eminent chemists, as the 
result of observations which appeared to show 
that the activity of a water towards lead was 
destroyed when it contained upwards of half a 
grain of silica per gallon. It would seem, how- 
ever, that this is not invariably the case, from the 
following instances :— 

(2) Water from the Punch Bowl, Hindhead, 
which contains 0°831 grs. of silica per gallon, is 
said to act vigorously on lead. 

(6) Experiments made by Professor Williams, 
of Sheffield, showed that silica added in definite 
quantities to an acid water did not diminish its 
solvent action upon lead. 

(c) The High Level water at Sheffield acted 
vigorously upon lead whilst containing a larger 
proportion of silica than the Low Level water, 
which acted slightly or not at all upon lead. 

Besides this Dr. Sinclair White (1889) is of 
opinion that, ‘‘the amount of silica which moor- 
land water will take up from flints, even after 
long contact, is very small, and in practice it 
would seem to be exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to silicate by means of ordinary flints 
some of these waters to the extent of containing 
half a grain per gallon. Mr. A. H. Allen has 
never succeeded in adding more than a quarter of 
a grain per gallon in this way, and Professor Percy 
Frankland’s experience is of a similar character.” 


3. Absence of a Sufficient Proportion of Dissolvea 
Carbonic Acid. (CO,). 

This is tantamount to saying that a water 
should possess a certain degree of temporary 
hardness, and this theory is borne out by Dr. 
Percy Frankland, who states that such waters 
‘*may be generally considered above suspicion.’» 


4. Deficiency of Salts, especially of Fhosphates, 
Carbonates, and Sulphates. 

In other words, soft waters are dangerous, and 
perhaps this is the most popular opinion upon 
the subject. It must be remembered, however, as 
already stated, that an excess of lime in a water 
tends to increase its activity towards lead ; and 
that hard waters, which derive their salts from 
sewage-polluted sources (nitrates, nitrites, &c.), 
are especially active towards lead. 


5. Presence of Sewage-matter, especially of 
Nitrates and Nitrites. 

Although this condition of a water undoubtedly 
renders it more active towards lead, it is almost 
needless to say that such pollution is not an 
indispensable cause. 

It would appear that much time has been 
wasted in attempting to trace the property 
possessed by certain waters of attacking lead to 
one final cause, instead of admitting that many 
causes may be at work at the same time, either 
separately or conjointly. 

With regard to the most favourable conditions 
under which water will attack lead, there is 
nearly as much variety of opinion. 

A frequently-stated dogma is that new lead 
only is to be feared, old lead becoming protected 
by a coating of carbonate of lead which forms 
upon its surface. Dr. Frankland has, however, 
shown that some waters act more and more upon 
pipes from day to day. It was originally believed 
that carbonate and sulphate of lead were insoluble 
in water ; this was due to an error in the method 
adopted for analysis, which assumed that sulphide 
of lead was insoluble in water charged with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Again, it has been 
shown that the coating of carbonate of lime and 
lead, which forms on a lead surface exposed to an 
active water, is pervious and does not act as a 
protection. This coating also is very liable to 
scale off as a result of vibration—e.e., in pipes, 
the opening and closing of taps, the passage of 
vehicles, change of temperature, &c. 

The influence of pressure upon the action of 
the water has also led to much diversity of 
opinion. Dr. Sinclair White states, as the result 
ot experiment, that, ‘‘ Other things being equal, 
the greater the pressure under which the water is 
stored the greater amount of lead is taken up. 
This influence is considerable, but no amount of 
pressure will, of itself, render a harmless water 
active towards lead.” 

There is more agreement upon the influence of 
temperature, and Dr. Sinclair White’s statement 
that, ‘‘ Other things being equal, an increase in the 
temperature of the water increases its lead dis- 
solving power,” may be taken as the general 
opinion. This point taken in connexion with 
the remarks made above upon ‘‘ temporary hard- 





ness ” is intetesting. 
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It seems to be generally accepted that lead 
surfaces exposed alternately to the action of air 
and water are more liable to be attacked ; also 
that water becomes more active by becoming 
charged with air. f ele 

Where the water is acidulated its action is 
much increased when it can bring into circuit 
with the lead surfaces of iron, copper, zinc, brass, 
&c. ; in such cases an electric current appears to 
be set up, the lead being the soluble electrode. 

The importance of investigating the action of 
a proposed water-supply upon lead must be 
impressed upon the student. It must be borne 
in mind, in conducting this investigation, that the 
quality of a water from the same source varies 
considerably in this respect, and that all the con- 
ditions capable of affecting the question must 
therefore be carefully ascertained. 

When, however, the active property of the 
water towards lead has been discovered subse- 
quently to the construction of the works, in 
addition to the best practical measures being 
taken by the Authority to counteract the solvent 
property before the water leaves their reservoir, 
information (in the form of leaflets) should be 
distributed amongst the consumers, so as to 
enable them to take such protective measures 
as will minimise the danger. The following 
recommendations have been suggested by Dr. 
Frankiand :— 

(1.) That no water should be collected for 
drinking purposes until after the tap has been 
allowed to run for such a length of time as will 
presumably clear the service-pipe, and that drink- 
ing or cooking water may, therefore, be advan- 
tageously collected immediately after a consider- 
able quantity of water has been drawn for other 
domestic purposes. 

(2.) That the filtration of the water through 
any form of animal charcoal filter practically 
guarantees its absolute freedom from lead. 

(3.) That hot water acts more powerfully on 
lead than cold, and that, therefore, metal tea- 
pots and other soldered vessels for holding hot 
water should be avoided as much as possible. 

It is an interesting fact, not yet satisfactorily 
explained, that filters composed of ‘‘ animal char- 
coal” have the property not only of removing 
lead after it has been dissolved, but of removing 
from an active water its property of dissolving 
lead, and that this property is continuous, 

Another point to be remembered is that the 
lead from which pipes are usually constructed 
is not chemically pure. They generally consist 
of two-thirds of new and one-third of old lead, 
the latter having been already used, and containing 
tin, zinc, antimony, and other metals, which 
facilitate the formation of electric currents. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CATHOLIC Poor-LAW SCHOOLS, LEYFIELD, 
West DERBY, LANCASHIRE.—On the 13th inst. 
the Leyfield Catholic Poor-Law Schools were 
opened. The school measures 238 ft. across the 
south-west front, and 113 ft. across the north-west 
side. ‘The chapel and dining-room are built larger 
than is required at present. The school consists of 
four floors, including the basement, which contains the 
larders, heating-rooms, and temporary work-rooms. 
The ground floor contains the reception-rooms, school 
and class-rooms, sisters’ parlour and dining-rooms, 
the kitchens, business-rooms, boot-rooms, and the 
children’s dining-room, 76 ft. long, and 30 ft. wide. 
The first floor contains the chapel, 107 ft. long, 30 
ft. wide, and 20 ft. high, with a smaller side-chapel 
for the sisters, three dormitories, each about 40 ft. 
long and 30 ft. wide, clothes-rooms, lavatories, bath- 
rooms, &c. The second floor is arranged similar to 
the first floor. The building is warmed by low- 
pressure hot-water pipes. The building is faced 
with common brickwork, relieved by red Ruabon 
brick string-courses, arches, &c., and red Rainhill 
stone. Messrs. Sinnott, Sinnott & Powell were the 
architects, Mr. R. J. J. trwin the clerk of the works, 
and Messrs. R. Wearing & Sons, of West Derby, 
the contractors. 

MISSION-HALL, LOZELLS, BIRMINGHAM.—The 
foundation-stone of a new mission-room in con- 
nexion with St, Silas’ Church, Lozells, was laid on 
the 12th inst. The building, which is being erected 
from the plans of Mr. J. P. Osborne, of Birmingham, 
by Mr. Thomas Elvins, builder, of Soho Hill, is 
situated at the corner of Nursery-road and Wellesley- 
street, on a site formerly occupied by a temporary 
iron structure. ‘The cost will be about 1,000/., and 
accommodation will be provided for about 350 
people. 

THE BUILDING TRADE IN ABERDEEN.—During 
the year the house-building trade has been very 
active in Aberdeen. The plans of new buildings 
approved of by the Town Council may be classified 
as follows :—Dwelling-houses, 222; blocks of shops 
and dwelling-houses, 8; cottages, 7; hotels, 2; 
workshops, factories, &c., 29; miscellaneous (in- 


offices), 23; alterations and additions to various 
premises, 51 ; and public buildings, 13. The new 
dwelling-houses will accommodate about 5,000 
individuals. The public buildings include one new 
church, a savings bank, one large public school and 
additions to three others, a skin hospital, additions 
to Sailors’ Institute, a soup-kitchen (rebuilding), and 
extensions at King’s College and Marischal College. 
Among miscellaneous public works carried out in 
the city during the year may be mentioned the 
extension of the tramway system to Old Bridge of 
Dee and the reconstruction of the track on the 
Woodside section, the introduction of the electric 
light into the centre of the town, and the construc- 
tion of a new service water reservoir at Cattofield. 
Large public schools are to be built shortly at 
Torry and Kittybrewster, and probably also at Old 
Aberdeen, while extensive additions are to be made 
at St. Paul-street and Albion-street public schools. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS, STONE, KENT.—A meeting 
of the Stone School Board was held on the 8th 
inst., for the purpose of inspecting and opening their 
new buildings, which have been built on the Brent, 
near Dartford, close to the Asylum. They are built 
with the infants’ department facing the road. 
Accommodation is provided for 350 children— 
130 boys, 120 girls, and too infants. ‘The house for 
the head-master has been built on the front of the 
site. The warming is by means of open grates. 
Mr. L. Seager, of Sittingbourne, was the con- 
tractor. The gas-fittings and grates were supplied 
by Messrs. Fowle Bros., of Gravesend, desks by 
the Bennett Furnishing Co., and Mr. J. T. Walford, 
of Northfleet, was the architect. 

PAVILION THEATRE, MILE END.—This theatre 
has just been entirely remodelled under the direction 
of Mr. Ernest Runtz, architect; Mr. C. J. Phipps 
acting also on behalf of the trustees of the deben- 
ture-holders. The one approach from the main 
road is now appropriated to the stalls, boxes, and 
grand circle only, and for the pit a large area of 
ground has been acquired and a new approach 
erected adjoining the principal entrance. The main 
entrance in Whitechapel-road has been entirely 
reconstructed ; it is built of terra-cotta, manufactured 
by Messrs. Doulton; the three approaches are 
separated by Doric pilasters and piers, surmounted 
by an entablature of the same order with a balus- 
trade over; from the end piers rise coupled 
Corinthian pilasters, surmounted by a semi-circular 
arch, 16 ft. in diameter. On the first floor is the 
Board-room, above which is a circular opening for 
illuminated advertisements and notices of the 
entertainments taking place. The space surround- 
ing this circular opening is occupied by figures of 
Tragedy and Comedy, modelled by Mr. William 
Neatby. Theauditorium has been considerably altered, 
the old ceilitfg removed, and a new one erected at a 
greater neight, thereby giving an uninterrupted view 
from the gallery. The ceiling is painted by Messrs. 
Nepperschmidt & Hermann with allegorical figures 
and cupids. ‘The level of the pit and stalls has been 
altered, and the whole of the auditorium has been 
redecorated, reseated, and re-upholstered, the latter 
portion of the work being carried out by Messrs. A. 
R. Dean & Co., of Birmingham Over the stage 
the old roof has been removed, the building carried 
32 ft. higher, and a huge mansard formed, having 
a total span of 64 ft. On the west side the stage 
has been extended and a painting-room provided ; 
beyond this is a suite of dressing-rooms. At the 
back of the stage the dressing-rooms have been 
entirely reconstructed, with fireproof-floors and 
partitions. On the stage-level are the hall, green- 
room, and quick-change room, and in the basement 
a room for the orchestra, with music-store, 
&c., and emergency exit. The electric installation 
is by Messrs. Moody Brothers, A new stage has 
been laid, with all modern improvements, by the 
Company's stage machinist, Mr. J. Wicks. The 
auditorium is lighted by incandescent gas-burners. 
There is a complete set of hydrants in the building, 
supplied by Messrs. Merryweather & Co, Messrs. 
Colls & Sons have carried out the structural altera- 
tions and decorative work, and Mr. G. McLean 
Ford has acted as clerk of works. 

RESTORATION OF BLISLAND CHURCH, CORN- 
WALL.—Blisland Church, about six miles to the 
north-east of Bodmin, has just been restored. It 
was originally, says the Western Morning News, 
a little cruciform building of the Late Norman 
period, and to it, in the ages of Perpendicular 
architecture, there were added a_ tower, north 
and south chancel aisles, and a south aisle; but 
the tower was not built, as usual, at the west 
end, but at the end of the north transept. 
There is also a curious erection on the south 
side in place of the old transept, now known 
as the Levathan Chapel, and erected by special 
licence in 1638, by one Obadiah Reynolds, whose 
property afterwards passed to the Morsheads, the 
present owner being a minor, the son of Mrs, 
Glencross, of Colquite. The church is dedicated 
to St. Pratt, a British saint, whose record is 
lost. The church has been transformed in 
appearance, though the restoration has been 
strictly conservative. The external roofing 
had to be new throughout, but the wagon- 
headed ceilings of the nave and aisles have 
had nothing done to them, and the old bosses, 
corbels, and carved wall-plates remain. The 





cluding warehouses, stores, stables, and small 


channel roof had, however, to be receiled, for here 





there was nothing but lath and plaster, and that was 
in a ruinous and dangerous condition. The new 
woodwork is in oak, an exact copy of the old nave 
roof, and the spaces between the ribs are filled jn 
with a special fibrous plaster, manufactured by 
L. H. Turner, of London, and the figures on 
alternate panels representing the Holy Name and 
the Blessed Sacrament. The chancel has also been 
newly paved, and a new altar has been erected 73 ft, 
long in one block of granite from a quarry in the 
neighbourhood. The chancel has been restored by 
the rector, and choir-stalls are shortly to be placed 
there. The Perpendicular window in the end of 
the south chancel aisle has been filled with stained- 
glass by Mrs. Lucy Edward-Collins. The artists 
were Messrs. Bucknall & Comper, London. Not 
much work has been done to the nave except the 
reflooring and seating, which is not yet complete, 
The old Norman font, which has been cast out into 
the churchyard for some hundreds of years, has 
been brought into the church again and placed ona 
new granite base. The floor has been cemented and 
laid in the passage-ways with Delabole and Portland 
stone, and under the seats is to be oak parquetry, 
At present the nave is seated with chairs, and a 
plain temporary wood-screen runs across the chancel 
and its aisles dividing them from the nave. A good 
deal has been done to the roof of the tower, which 
has been new leaded. There have been no dis- 
coveries of importance during the work of restora- 
tion. The architect was Mr. F. C. Eden, of 
Holborn, and the work was done by Mr. Pett, 
masonry; Messrs. Worth & Sons; and Mr, 
Nankivell, carpentry. The total cost of the work 
has been about 1,200/, or 1,300. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WEST RIDING RIVERS PURIFICATION AND 
SHIPLEY DRAINAGE.—Major-General C. Phipps 
Carey held a Local,Government inquiry, at the 
Manor House, Shipley, on the sth inst., with 
reference to the application of the Shipley Local 
Board to borrow 55,000/. for the purposes of sewer- 
age, sewage disposal, and the erection of a refuse 
destructor. Mr. J. H. Woodhead, Civil Engineer, 
having explained the system of sewers proposed for 
the Windhill section of the district, which are in the 
hands of his firm, Mr. M. Paterson, M.Inst.C.E., 
described the works designed by him, consisting of 
the main outfall sewers, the works of precipitation, 
and the land 4iltration works. The main outfall sewer, 
which is 17,118 ft. long, the Valley-road outfall, and 
the Red Beck outfall, are the principal sewers, and 
include seven tunnels, three of which are under the 
canal, a mill-yard, and a mill respectively ; cast-iron 
pipes along the river-bed ; several beck and railway- 
crossings; and a heavy retaining-wall at the River 
Aire. The premises of no less than eight mills, 
foundries, tanneries, and other large works are inter- 
sected, including the well-known Saltaire Mills, 
which are traversed for nearly 200 yds. in tunnel, 
Pumping will be necessary, and pumps are to be pro- 
vided capable of lifting an extreme limit of 4, 100 gals. 
per minute, 47 ft. high, steam for which will be 
raised chiefly by a Horsfall’s destructor. A tank 
sewer, holding 280,000 gals. storage, precipitation- 
tanks, holding 12 hours’ dry-weather flow, or 
1,120,000 gals., will be provided. After precipita- 
tion, the clarified sewage will be passed into 123 acres 
of land adapted for filtration. Besides this area 
16 acres are reserved for the future needs of the 
district. After the inquiry the inspector made an 
inspection of the site of the proposed works, 
specially examining the difficult lines of the outfall 
sewers, ‘The population of Shipley is about 25,000, 
and storm-water is at present turned into the sewers, 
but will be excluded in future extensions. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, NEW MILLs.—The Local 
Board of New Mills have for some time past had 
under consideration plans for the sewerage of the 
town and sewage disposal submitted by Messrs. 
W. H. Radford, Nottingham; Fowler & Maclure, 
Stockport ; Bancroft, Manchester; and W. Spinks, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., of Leeds and Manchester. At the 
last meeting they adopted those of the latter 
engineer, and appointed him to proceed with the 
necessary work. 

THE GLASGOW BRIDGE REBUILDING CONTRACT. 
—The Glasgow Town Council Bridge Committee 
held a meeting on the 13th inst., at which the 
estimates for the rebuilding of the Glasgow Bridge 
at Jamaica-street were considered. Twelve offers 
were sent in, out of which the three lowest were 
selected and sent to the measurer to be checked, 
with a view to the ultimate decision, These three 
estimates were—Messrs. George Lawson & Son, 
foreign granite, 76,600/.,,and British granite, 
78,000/.; Messrs. Morrison & Mason, foreign or 
British granite, 81,1767. 5s.; and Messrs. James 
Goldie & Son, foreign granite, 91,896/. 16s. 8d., and 
British granite, 93,9887. 2s. 2d. It was decided to 
recommend to the Town Council that the offer of 
Messrs. Morrison & Mason be accepted, the bridge 
to be built of British granite, and the good material 
in the old bridge to be used in the construction 0 
the new bridge. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


PULPIT TO FRAMFIELD CHuURCH.—A new pulpi 
has been erected in the parish church of Framfield’ 
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Sussex. It is designed in the style of the fifteenth 
century, and consists in plan of five sides of an 
octagon. The upper portion is of wainscot oak ; 
each side has a moulded arched panel, with 
crocketted hood-mould. The panels are filled with 
sculptured figures in very high relief—z.e., Our Lord 
jn the act of teaching in the centre, flanked by the 
four Evangelists with their respective symbols, each 
standing on a moulded pedestal. The pedestal is 
of polished mottled alabaster, following the plan 
above, with a boldly-moulded capital and base. 
The steps, four in number, are of Portland stone. 
The whole of the oak is left clean from the tool. 
The work has been executed by Mr. James Forsyth, 
from the designs and under tke superintendence of 
Mr. B. Edmund Ferrey, F.S.A. 

WINDOW, KINETON CHURCH.—A_ memorial 
window was fixed in the south transept of the parish 
church at Kineton recently. There are three lights, 
which are filled with subjects of large size, sur- 
mounted by canopies. The subjects represent :— 
Our Lord Healing the Sick ; Our Lord in the House 
of Martha and Mary; and the Blessing of Children. 
In the tracery are emblems of the four Evangelists, 
&c. The work was carried out by Messrs. F. Holt 
& Co., of Warwick. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—Though 664 applications were made to 
compete for the 1900 Exhibition buildings, only 112 
designs have been submitted. The competitors have 
elected as their representatives on the jury, the 
following architects: MM. Laloux, Mayeux, 
Guadet, Coquart, Pascal, 
Vaudremer, and Ginain. —— The Académie des 
Beaux-Arts has given, as an architectural subject 
for the Leclére competition, ‘‘ The pavilion for the 
products of the Sévres factory at the 1900 exhibi- 
tion.” ——A competition has been opened for the 
design for 2 monument to Watteau, to be erected 
in Luxembourg Garden. The models for it will 
be exhibited from the 5th to the 8th of January. 
—It is announced that M. Turcan, the 
sculptor, who gained the medal of honour of 
the Salon two years ago by his fine group 
“L’Aveugle et le Paralytique,” is in very bad 
health and his friends are very anxious about him. 
—tThe Metropolitan Railway Committee of the 
Municipal Council of Paris has recommended the 
rejection of the proposals of the Public Works 
Department. Its report will be submitted to the 
General Council. — A terra-cotta copy of fhe 
seated statue of Voltaire by Houdon has been 
presented to the Versailles Library.——The Muni- 
cipality of Nantes has decided to fill up the ditches 
of the ancient chateau of Nantes, one of the most 
interesting and curious relics of feudal architecture 
in France. The project has been strongly opposed 
by the Commission des Monuments Historiques, 
which demands that the chateau should be left 
intact and retain the appearance which it has pre- 
served for 700 years, A Fine Arts Exhibition 
is to be opened at Bordeaux on February 1, 
closing on March 31.——A Municipal Casino 
for Rochelle is to be commenced shortly, to 
be built on the Champ-de-Foire estate, near 
the sea.——A large railway hotel is to be built 
at Lyons, in connexion with the main railway 
Station.——The Carpeaux Museum at Valenciennes 
has received an addition in ‘the shape of a terra- 
cotta bas-relief representing ‘‘ Ulysses recognising 
Achilles in Female Disguise at the Court of 
Lycomedes.”” The work was done by the eminent 
sculptor in 1854, ‘‘en loge,” in competition for the 
Prix de Rome.——The death is announced, at the age 
of 88, of M. Jean Gigoux, who was the oldest among 
contemporary French painters. Some account of his 
life and works will be given in the next ‘‘ Letter from 
Paris” in our pages. M. Gigoux has left to his native 
town of Besancon a fine collection of ancient and 
modern paintings and drawings, which would have 
found, perhaps, a more suitable home at the 
Louvre. 

GERMANY.—In the Imperial Budget for 1895-6, 
which will shortly be laid before the House, the 
following items of interest to the architectural world 
are provided for, viz. : 6,600/. for the further decora- 
tion of the New Houses of Parliament; 35,000/. as a 
second instalment to the National Emperor William 

* Monument; 1,800,000/, for Military Building 
works (this sum includes new barracks at Halberstadt 
and Torgan, a garrison church at Dusseldorf, the 
rebuilding of the War Academy at Potsdam, and 
the acquisition of various lands as drill-grounds) ; 
90,000/. for dry docks at Kiel and Bremen; 9,000/, 
(of a total of 52,000/.) towards the rebuilding of the 
Chief Post Office at Berlin, and over 125,000/. for 
post offices and sites in other places. ——The recently 
issued report of the Royal Academy of Arts refers in 
strong terms to the inadequacy of the present build- 
ings ““ Unter den Linden.” The Empress Augusta 
memorial church in the Invaliden Park is to be 
consecrated on March 22 next.——A competition is 





announced for the designs of the Ludwig Richter | 


Monument at Dresden. 


and architects, with the Mayor of Dresden, form the 


Mo. — The authorities of the Bonn Provincial, danger is no doubt a real and serious one, 


useum have undertaken further excavations at the 


oman castellum of Noveesium, near Neuss. About| —The annual examination in practical sanitation 
300 yards of the boundary-walls on the north | took place at Carpenters Hall on Friday and Satur- 


western side were uncovered, in addition to parts of 
the left portal. Traces were also found of three 
barracks and three other buildings, presumably 
officers’ dwellings; also parts of a large building to 
the right of the gr@tortum, the purpose of which is 
not known.—-We have to record the death of 
Colonel Carl von Cohansen, Curator of Nassau 
Antiquities at Wiesbaden. Born in 1812, he served 
as an officer in the Prussian Army from 1833 to 
1840, in which year he took over the direction of 
certain stone works at Mettlach. His archzeological 
activity commenced in 1850, with an examination of 
the ancient fortifications and graves of the Hunsriick. 
This was followed by a journey through Italy to 
study Medizeval fortifications. At the order of 
Napoleon III. he made archzeological researches in 
the Rhine and Maas districts for that Emperor’s 
‘* Life of Cesar.” In 1874 he was called to the 
directorate of the Romano-German Museum at 
Mayence, and in 1885 to that of the German 
Museum at Nuremberg; he was latterly appointed 
an Imperial ‘‘ Limes” Commissioner. In addition 
to writing a number of treatises on various archzeo- 
logical matters, Von Cohansen was the author of | 
works on ‘‘ Czesar’s Rhine Bridges,” ‘‘ The Saalburg 


day last week. The number of candidates presenting 
themselves exceeded that of all previous years, being 
upwards of forty. ‘The Company again secured 
the services of Mr. F. C. Penrose, P.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.S., Professors Banister Fletcher, Henry Robin- 
son, T. Roger Smith, Dr. Wynter Blyth, and Mr. 
Ernest Turner, to act as examiners. A list of the 
successful candidates, with the questions set at the 
examinations, will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 

BRIDGE BUILDING.—The second of three lectures 
on ‘‘ Bridge Building,” by Professor Goodman, of 
the Yorkshire College, was delivered on the 1oth 
inst. in the Municipal Buildings, Leeds. In the first 
lecture the question of the foundations of bridges 
was dealt with, and it was pointed out that the 
essentially artistic structure—the suspension-bridge 
and the arch—depended much more = stability on 
their foundations than ordinary girder-bridges. In 
the second lecture, Professor Goodman showed that 
in all girder-bridges one part was subject to com- 
pression and the other to tension. In a suspension- 
bridge the compression part of the structure was 
dispensed with, the earth being made to do duty for 
it, and was compressed between the piers, A series 
of experiments were given to show the diffeient 
curve taken by suspension- bridge chains when 
differently loaded. That there was an alteration in 
the form of the chains for every position of the load 
was illustrated by running a model locomotive 








Loviot, Paul Sédille, | 


Castellum,” ‘‘ Rhenish Antiquities,” and ‘‘The 
Roman Boundary Wall.” 
a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT AND THE 


| TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL.—According to the Journal 
| of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
| Secretary of State for the Home Department has 
appointed Mr. D. Cubitt Nichols one of the three 
| members of the Tribunal of Appeal constituted 
under Section 175 of the London Building Act, 
which comes into force on the 1st prox. The 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have appointed Mr. Arthur Cates, and the Council 
of the Surveyors’ Institution Mr. T. Chatfeild 
Clarke. 

LEAD PIPES AND WATER.—At a meeting of the | 
Yorkshire Medical Officers of Health at Hudders- | 
field, on the 13th inst., some communications were | 
read on the action of water on lead pipes. Accord- 
ing to the Leeds Mercury, Dr. Evans, of Bradford, 
who read the first paper, pointed out the chemical 
action of water upon lead service-pipes, and said 
that if lead were dropped into carefully-distilled 
water and left for a time, at the bottom would be 
found a white precipitate, which, on examination, 
was found to consist of oxide of lead and hydrate of 
lead, generally known as oxy-hydrate of lead. The 
solution of this in the water was a subsequent 
process. This oxy-hydrate of lead, he believed, 
was due to the action of the oxygen in the 
water upon the lead pipe that might be exposed 
to its influence. But, it might be asked, ‘‘ Where 
did the oxygen come from?” because the water 
was not decomposed. He had come to the con- 
clusion that the oxygen was produced by being 
actually dissolved in the water itself, while it might 
also be due to the presence of oxidising agents 
in the water itself, however carefully distilled.— 
Dr. Whitelegge (West Riding County Council), 
who followed, said that he had been watching for 
the last two or three years, experimentally and | 
otherwise, the action of a number of water-supplies | 
upon lead, and the results differed in some cases | 
from those that they were entitled to expect from | 
| the accounts of earlier experimenters. In many of 
| the experiments made erosion had been completely 
|lost sight of. He agreed that the water they 
had most trouble with was the acid or moorland 
waters, and many peaty pools were the most active 
of all. The action, however, was by no means 
limited to acid or soft waters, The power of some 
waters could be removed by the addition of chalk, and 





over a small suspension- bridge. This kind of 
thing, the lecturer pointed out, was quite in- 
admissible in a structure to be used for rail or road 
traffic. The various methods of stiffening sus- 
pension-bridges were then dealt with, and illustrated 
by models and lantern-slides. The examples chosen 
to illustrate the various types of suspension-bridges 
were the Brooklyn Bridge over the East River at 
New York, the Clifton Bridge over the Severn, and 
the Pittsburg Bridge over the Alleghany River, and 
also the bridge over the Niagara Falls. The arch 
was explained to be an inverted suspension-bridge. 
In a true arch the structure was intended to be 
eatirely in compression, whilst in a suspension- 
bridge the chains were entirely in tension. A flexible 
suspension-bridge altered its shape corresponding 
with the distribution of the load it carried ; an arch, 
however, could not do this. Hence the shape of the 
arch must be made to correspond with the special 
distribution of the load it hadtocarry. By evenly 
loading an arch with heavy material it added to its 
stability, and a load passing over was not felt so 
much. The lecturer then explained how arches are 
built, and gave reasons why Gothic arches are, 
generally speaking, stronger than Norman arches. 
He closed his lecture by exhibiting a series of slides 
of noted arches. 

THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examination 
for Inspectors of Nuisances, held at Cardiff on 
December 14 and 15, the following nine candidates 
were certified to be competent, as regards their 
sanitary knowledge, to discharge the duties of 
Sanitary Inspectors :—James Burke, Cardiff; Fred 
Fox, Cardiff; Albert Gitsham, Cardiff; Albert 
Macey, Cardiff; William White Phillips, Ponty- 
pridd; Herbert Stanley Price, Caerphilly ; George 
Edwin Rogers, Newport; James Taylor, Cardiff ; 
Walter H. Whitaker, Frome. 

BRISTOL CLERKS OF WORKS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN ASSOCIATION.—The members of this 
association held their second annual dinner on the 
15th inst. at the Grand Hotel, Broad-street, Bristol. 
The Dean (Dr. Pigou) presided, and the company 
numbered about eighty. There were two vice- 
chairs, occupied by Mr. A Scull and Mr. W. 
Woodrow. Mr. W. H. Cowlin proposed ‘‘ The 
Bishop, Clergy, and Ministers of all Denomina- 
tions,” remarking that no better friend to builders 
existed in Bristol than the Dean. Since he had 


of others by the addition of carbonate of soda; but been there Dr. Pigou had created quite a revolution 
these two would not act in all cases, and they had in the management of the old Cathedral, and they 
to be careful about dogmatising on the matter. This had had the pleasure of seeing the first part of that 
question of erosion deserved more attention because beautiful fabric assume something like the condition 
there was no doubt that if water was left standing it ought to be in. The Dean, in reply, said the 
all night in a lead service-pipe, there was lead present Dean and Chapter had had the happiness of feeling 
in poisonous and dangerousquantities inthe morning, that they were keeping in employment for a con- 
so that the first flow of water ought to be always siderable time a large number of skilled workmen in 
allowed to run towaste. Hehadcome to theconclu- Bristol. A very large part of the important work 
sion that there were many more public water supplies that was being carried on in the Cathedral was 
in the West Riding which acted upon lead than was at | executed beautifully, faithfully, and honestly by 


present suspected, and, as Medical Officers of Health, | 
they ought not to assume that the water under their | 
charge did not act upon lead, but see by experiments 
whether there was not lead in solution. He had, he 
said, mentioned two methods of preventing water 
acting upon lead; but there was a third, and that 
was by the treatment of filtration, though, to his 
mind, there was a tendency to assume that filtration 
could do too much. In conclusion, he urged more 
co-operation amongst Medical Officers of Health in 
regard to this important question. We may add 
that this conference took place in the midst of a district 
of England which is largely supplied by water of 





Three premiums will be! apply equally to all neighbourhoods. 
given, of an aggregate value of 225/, ; the site of the | 
Monument is on the Briihl Terrace. Seven sculptors | 


what is known as “soft” quality, which is specially 
prone to act upon lead. The warning does not 
The action of 
the ‘‘ hard”’ London water on lead pipes is so slight 
that it may be practically disregarded, But where- 
ever ‘‘soft” water is the chief or sole supply the 
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Bristol men. There was 10,000/, more work 
wanted there, and as they had started in earnest, 
they hoped to be able to finish it. Mr. Cawsey 
gave the toast of ‘‘ The Architects,” and 
on their behalf Mr. H. G. Pearson replied. 
Mr. J. Pike gave ‘‘ The Master Builders.” Mr. 
W. A. Cowlin first replied. He was glad to hear 
they intended to start a library, and he believed he 
might promise on behalf of the builders their hearty 
support to the scheme. He hoped the Association 
would be used as a medium for finding clerks of 
works, seeing that a bad clerk of the works was as 
great an evilas a builder could have. The Asso- 
ciation would accomplish a useful purpose if it set 
its face against scamping of work, because it paid 
in the end to perform contracts honestly and well. 
Mr. E. T. Hatherley also acknowledged the toast. 
He said the Association was bound to do good; it 
was a link between the builders and their workmen, 
and he hoped it would make their relations 
thoroughly harmonious. Mr. J. Brown proposed 
the toast of ‘‘The Association.” Mr. Woodrow, 
Chairman of the Association, responded, He re 
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COMPETITIONS. } CONTRACTS—Continuea, 
I 
| 
Designs Nature of Work or Materials h fred, | Architect, Surveyor, | Téndere 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, | to be a ork or . By whom Requ . ‘sin to be 
\delivered, o Sane delivered, 
| | 
j | * i | 
*New Hospital ......+.» ‘ssettenabtasact sate t. ba ater Hospital ™ ea le Repairs and Decorative Work .....s+e+e0+ it A ae | Official ae 
ommittee........06 MPTITITITI ITT 5 ececcccccescces a 
Hopital. scccccssccces sévbcoccccseecssosbs Crewe Corporation....:| 150. 100. sesssveseseces | Jan. 26 *Wagons and Carts ....ssseessseessecesees bys nee Park Local | Pn ae 
casas anon rior *Road-Making ...... seesece eeeee Southend-on-Sea Corp, . Bae iecies ons = : 
4 cae Mme oierery. Wales. ee Whereis oy ie Br 3 
enston Sewerage .......06 ne le -R.8.A. | J. Waugh ...... ee 
CONTRACTS. | *Refrigerating Machinery ........+...++..| Manchester Corp..... | T. de Comey Meade .. 7 
| *Hall Gates Service Reservoir ...sceeseees Leicester Corp. ...... | J. B, Everard ....0. ee | Jan. 8 
“ae | ——_ of —— He ET essen _ of — Ham .. | L. Angell ....ceceeee . 
| H ers itions way on, Leeds...... «EB. & Ns W. BR. Cos. | W. Bell .cccccccccecce | Jan, 19 
Nature of Work or Materials, | By whom Required, | Architect, Surveyor, to be *Works and Materials .......csssseeceses, Vestry of St. George's, | 
| | or Engineer. delivered, Hanover-square .... | G. Livingstone ...... do, 
} *WaterWorks ...scccscscccsescccsecesess.| Skibbereen Union, co. | 
ez - ERE (Lancs.) | elk peayn lial a SOS vune ss | R. W. Walsh ...cccee do, 
Conduit at Sewage Works....seseeees oce| ee . aterworks, Ferns, Ireland...... eeecns te mniscorthy Union ., | Official ....... cescccs | Om, 17 
!. Local Board ...... W. J. Lomax ......0s Dec. 26 Two Residences, Springbank Estate, 1 
Laboratory, Lane Bridge Gasworks ..,...| Burnley Corporation | F. 8. Button ...... do. Ce em casi encipia clenory a peaens ah E. J. Dodgshun ...... | No date 
Main Sewer, 80. ..2.00scccrcceccoenees +++; Ardrossan (N.B.) Police! f House, West Lulworth, Dorset ......--6+, Major Robson ...,... Nae Se do, 
| Commrs, ......4. | Leslie & Reid®........ do, | 
Groynes, Dredging, &. ..--..++seeeeeee ..| Wicklow Harb, Com. | A. D. Price ....++s06. | Dec, 27 | 
Pipe Sewers (2,770 yds.), Filter Beds, wie oe (Oldham) |. MeCall ‘ | 
ocal Board ........ . 8. McCallum ...... 0. 
PUG TEOUsB ob. 'o0s cpovcddotcconvecsics| 2 ‘fies eteae | F, H. Harvey ........ do | PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Pipe Sewers, Point and Terry-road .... | Exmouth Local Board | W. H. Beswick ...... | Dec. 28 | 
Schools, Cwmsyf. ig, near New Tredegar..| pele — _— James & Morgan...... | Dec. 29 |; 

di Wallis, &c. Martholme, Lancs.../ Grea arwood, c. 1} | ! 
met ta oer | Sewerage Board .... | Brierley & Holt ..... ° do, {| Nature of Appointment, | By whom Advertised, | Salary, Fags 
Additions to Lodge at Cemetery.......+++ Dewsbury Corporation | Oficial .....sseeeseee do, | be in, 
Schools, West Moors, Dorset ... .| Vicar of Verwood ... | Adye & Adye . -e | Dec. 31 j 
Schools, Eve Hill ... ...... coves ..| Dudtey School Board | R. F. Matthews . do. | f | . is | 
Steel Girder Work, Dundalk ,.- ... GN. R. Co. (Ireland) | W. H. Millis ..... do. | *Clerk of Works, Technical School ........! Manchester Corp. .... | 50. 58. sessssssscseeees | Dec, 28 
House, Wellesley-street, Lisburn-road, : i] BUPVEVOL” vs vcccvcccccccccovccccscescn sees, Middlesbrough Corp. | = EN + i | Dec. 29 

Brbfast... nce sccccesccecce vsteeecenes | eeecsece | Young & Mackenzie .. do. \! *Surveyor ...... cocccaccoce steereeeeeweees| Paignton Local Board | T75L. &Creeveceseseeees | dO, 
Pipe Laying, Tanks, &c, Pembridge, Here-| | ‘ || Clerk of Werks ....sseseesseeee seeeveeees | Staffordshire C. C..... | 40. 48. ceeeeseveceveeee | Dec, 31 
SOUUTD 4. Sas sccesaantcebesense deel Kington DistrictCoun, | Mr. Bamford ........ Jan. 195 || *Clerk of Works, Sewerage Works ........| Manchester Corp. .... | 31. 33. secsccccsecceee | . 
Fst Wee BEAD onc ccccccoccocscccecdse | Bognor Corporation .. | C. Adcock ....ssereeee do, | “surveyor and Engineer ........000 -..| Southend-on-Sea Corp. | 3000. &C..sseeeeeeeeeee | Jan, 15 
*supply of Materials ..,...--seseeeeeses os Scuth Metropolitan | *Literary and Art Director.....+.+++++++«| Preston Corporation 
Schoo} District...... | B <cocavccscséves do. | (Library Committee) Sveevens | Jan. 16 
1 
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ferred to the necessity for the Association, seeing 
that both the builders and the workers had their 
organisations. A library had been started. and it 
was hoped that this would become worthy of the 
Association. + 
—o-1-—_— 
LEGAL. 


AN ARCHITECT AND HIS FEES: 

MR. JUSTICE WILLS AND EXPERT EVIDENCE. 

THE case of Lee v. Thunder came before Mr. 
Justice Wills, sitting without a jury, in the Queen’s 
Bench Division on the 13th inst., it being an action 
brought by Mr. F. Lovell Lee, an architect and 
surveyor, to recover his commission of 23 per cent. 
on the proposed cost of a building of which he 
prepared the plans and specifications, and also the 
sum of 74/7. which he had paid to Mr. Verity, a 
quantity surveyor, for work done in connexion with 
such proposed building. 

The defence was a denial of the retainer, and 
there was also upon the Record a counter-claim, in 
which it was alleged that the plaintiff failed to 
deliver the plans within a reasonable time. Also 
that the plaintiff had represented that the cost of 
the building would not exceed 3,500/., whereas it 
was afterwards shown that it would exceed that sum, 
and, therefore, that the plans were useless. 

Mr. Bingham, Q.C., in opening the case, said that 
the plaintiff appeared to have known of a piece of 
land in the Fulham-road which he thought was a 
‘lesirable site for cheap or middle-class flats, and 
knowing the defendant was a likely man to make 
the purchase and to build the property, he ac- 
cordingly, in January, 1893, communicated with 
him. On January 25 he had an interview with the 
defendant, who told him that he had a client whom he 
thought the property would suit, and that he would 
see him on the matter, In the meantime, defendant 
requested the plaintiff to get out a rough tracing of 
the proposed building, which hedid, On February 17 
Mr. Lee went to Mr. Verity and told him he was 
likely to be appointed architect in connexion with 
the building, and would want the quantities. It was 
then arranged that Mr. Verity should make out a 
rough estimate of the quantities on the terms that if 
the matter fell through nothing was to be paid. On 
February 20 Mr. Lee, having obtained from Mr. 
Verity an approximate estimate as to the quantities, 
the amount of which was 3,700/., called upon the 
defendant and gave it to him. He expressed 
himself satisfied with it, and then intimated that if 
his client would agree to it he would, and that 
Mr. Lee was to go on preparing the plans. In- 
structions were given about that time for the 
contract of sale to be drawn up and executed, and 
such contract was drawn up and executed some time 
in March. By June 20 Mr. Verity had completed 
his quantities. 

The plaintiff, in giving his evidence, said that he 
did not consider himself employed up to the time 
the contract for sale was prepared. On several 
occasions he told Mr. Thunder that he could not 
prepare the working drawings, specifications, and 
quantities on mere speculation, but that he should 
require payment on the usual terms. Mr. Thunder 
replied that if the scheme went on he should be 
engaged as the architect. On February 23 he had 
an interview with the defendant, who told him that 
he had received from the vendor the cuntract of sale 


of the property, and that he intended to purchase 
himself. He then prepared the party-wall notices, 
and Mr. Thunder signed one and gave it to him 
(witness) to serve. In April or the beginning of 
May he was laid up for some little time, and could 
not proceed with the plans. The plans took about 
three weeks to prepare. On June 6 he took the 
drawings to Mr. Verity for the purpose of his get- 
ting out the estimates. Up to that time Mr. Verity 
had only got out a rough estimate. On June 12 he 
delivered the plans to the defendant. On June 27 
he went to see the defendant, who then requested 
him to try and sell the property for him for 1,000/., 
if he could, as he did not propose to build himself. 
He tried to selk the property, but did not succeed. 
It was the usual practice for an architect, when he 
was employed to prepare plans, to employ a quan- 
tities surveyor. 

His Lordship said that an authority to make 
plans did not imply an authority to get out 
quantities. No architect, of course, took out the 
quantities himself. 

Examination continued. 

He had employed Mr. Verity and paid him 74/, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Channell, Q.C. 

He did not do a considerable amount of work on 
speculation. Before March 23, when he considered 
himself engaged by the defendant, he had done 
some work in the matter. The plan was slightly 
altered afterwards, as the rough sketch would have 
contravened the Building Acts. With the further 
knowledge he had now got of the matter, he thought 
that the building could be done for the money he 
told Mr. Thunder it could be done for. He under- 
stood Mr. Thunder to say that if his client did not 
build, he would build himself, and to secure the 
land he would pay the deposit himself. Mr. 
Thunder went into the scheme on Mr. Verity’s 
estimate. He did not take out the quantities, as he 
was not a quantity surveyor, and could not do it. 
Giving a preliminary estimate and taking out 
quantities were very different things. He had been 
told by some builders to whom he had submitted 
the plans that his estimate, in their opinion, was 
excessive, and that they could build for less. 

Mr. Ernest George Verity, quantity surveyor, 
examined by Mr. Bigham, said that when Mr. Lee 
instructed him to get out the quantities, he said that 
he had got an order from Mr. Thunder to commence 
work, He felt sure that the proposed building could 
have been erected for 3,700/. 

Cross-examined. 

He looked to Mr. Lee as the person to pay his 
account, because Mr. Thunder had authorised him 
to get the whole thing done. He never applied to 
Mr. Thunder for payment. He did not make his 
original estimate by the cube, but by measurement. 

Mr. Robert Griggs, A.R.I.B,A., F.S,I., gave 
evidence as to having examined the drawings pre- 
pared by the plaintiff and Mr. Verity’s estimate, and 
that he considered it a reasonable and Jdondé-jide 
estimate at which the work might reasonably be 
expected to be carried out. The plan showed that 
the flats were for middle-class people. No doubt 
they would yield 60/. a year. Sixpence per cubic 
foot was a reasonable price for such a" building, 

Mr. Channell having opened the defendant’s case, 
called Mr. Chas. King, a builder in the Blackfriars- 
road, who said that he had examined the plans, the 
subject matter of the action, some monthsago, He 





had priced up the quantities in accordance with the 

plans, and his figure was 4,548/. 17s. rod. Seven- 
perce halfpenny per cubic toot was the ordinary 
price for buildings of that class. 

Mr. J. A. Osborne gave evidence as to having 
seen the tracings, drawings, plans, and site of the 
proposed buildings. He considered 8d. per cubic 
foot as a proper price to take on such a building 
as that proposed. 

Cross-examined. , 

He had had experience in preparing plans for 
flats, but had had nothing to do practically with the 
building of them himself. 

_ Mr. E, J. Stubbs, an architect, carrying on business 
in Regent-street, said that he had had a large experi- 
ence in the erection of flats. The plaintiff's final 
plan did not comply with the requirements of the 
Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, as to spaces, The 
central area, which was to light some of the bath- 
rooms and water-closets, was quite insufficient. The 
flats could have been built according to the specifica- 
tion at 7d. per cubic foot, but not for less, Having 
regard to the style of flats that were required, he 
should have estimated the cost at 8d. per cubic foot. 

Mr. Isaac Mason, an architect and surveyor, said 
that he visited the site of the proposed flats about a 
month ago, and saw the plans and specifications. 
He thought that 7d. per cubic foot would be a fair 
price to estimate the cost of building on the specifi- 
cations, but it could not be done for less. 

Mr. Arthur Tattersall, an auctioneer and house 
agent, and the defendant, Mr. Thunder, having 
given evidence, his Lordship, in giving judgment, 
said that some of the evidence called for the 
defendant was not reliable, and that remark might 
be applied as a general rule to that kind of 
evidence, he was sorry to say. Mr. King’s evidence, 
to his mind, was totally unreliable. No reliable 
evidence had been called by the defendant to 
satisfy him that the plaintiff's estimate was not a 
fair and reasonable one. Everyone knew perfectly 
well that, when once litigation was embarked in, 
any quantity of that kind of evidence could be 
obtained. Witnesses could be procured without 
difficulty, to differ not only to the extent of 20 or 25 
per cent. from the witnesses of the opposite party, 
but, if necessary, by 75 or 200 percent. It was 
very unfortunate that it should be so. He thought 
that the plaintiff had made out his case, and there- 
fore gave judgment for him for 166/. 1os., with costs. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


DECEMBER 10.—By Egerton, Breach, & Gaisworthy: 
11 and 12, Newton-st., Hoxton, u.t. 41 yrs., g.¥. 214, 
3252. 3 69, Newton-st., u.t. 41 yrs., gor. 50., Fr. 33+ agol, ; 
9, Gifford-st., Islington, u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 62., ro 322. 8S 
215/.—By Baxter, Payne, & Lepper; Three plots of 
building land, High-st., Lewisham, f., 9752. ; four plots of 
land, Ladywell-rd., f., 4752.—By A//red Richards: 57; 
High-st., Hornsey, f., r. 362, 6052. ; ‘‘ Hargrave House, 
Chase Green, Enfield, f., r. 42/., 7152. . 

DECEMBER 11.—By Geo. Stocking : 19 and 21, Teviot 
st., Bromley-by-Bow, u.t. 7o} yrs., g.r. 1/., 68045 4% 
Teviot-st., u.t. 704 yrs., g.r. 12, r. 502., 590d; 18 to 32 
(even), Zetland-st., u.t. zo} yrs., g.r. 16/., 2,030/,—By 
Wagstaff & Warman: 7, St. John’s Villas, Holloway, 
u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 62, r. 301, 2507. 3 30 to 4o (even), Austin- 
rd., Battersea, u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 302., 4152.3 42 to 50 even), 
Austin-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 252., 3652.—By 1. Donalasons 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 

Greenheart, ae 9 ——"* Satin, Porto Rico 0/o/6 o0/:/6 
Teak, EL «-Joad s0/0/o_ 60 Walnut, Italien .. oish oe/s 
equ S.ft.cu 1/10 2/< 
Ash, Canada load 3iole aisio METALS. 

Ch, dO...eeeeee 3/0/0  45/0| Teon—Pig, i 
Elm, do. ........ 3/15/0 5,0/0 —e a4 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 1/10/0 30/0/ Bar, W 





DEc. 22, 1894. | THE BUILDER. 


33, Latimer-rd., Stepney Green, u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 32. 10S., | invention lead is forced into the meshes of wire-netting, 
r. 314 48.5 2202. 5 3; Sandbrook-rd., Stoke Newington, u.t. | giving asafe and durable tread. 


69 YFS+ Ber. 42. 158+) ¥- 26/., 250/. ¢ : | 10,585.—ARTIFICIAI. Woop: C. Geige (Germany).— 
DECEMBER 12.—By Douglas Young: 3, Richmond-ter., | Raw peat is washed and lixiviated to deprive it of acid, 
Clapham, u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 72. 10S., 2754.5 g, Richmon¢-ter., | disintegrated and shaken so as to form a melted moist 
u.t. 32 yrs., g-r. 74. 10S., 3c0/.; 91, Endlesham-rd., Balham, | mass, mixed with a solution of gypsum, cement, &c., 
f., x. 30, 4802.3 93 and_95, Endlesham-rd., f.,-r. 782, | placed into moulds and subjected to high pressure. 
1,3002.; 71, Studley-rd., Stockwell, u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 4) 
42523 46, 4B, Fo Mae agaist Brixton, Pak : J 4 
1042, 1,5402.; 60, Stockwe -rd., u.t. 29¢ yrs., g.r. 9/., | improvements in the machinery for making nails and % 
r. yee “Boks 150 and 152, Brixton-rd., u.t. 5 yrs., g.r. | other small stamped articles. ber hw ree pc Pot Do aon seseesee §/12/6 5'15/0 
qh. 7S, Yo 1170, 552.—By foster & Cranfield: 13 and 15, | Pine, Canada red 2/15'0 35/0 os Walle works gia/6 sislo 
Bishop’s-rd., Walham Green, u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. oé., 10S., | 19,180.— FIREPROOF Firoors anp Cemincs: C. A. Do. Yellow .... 3/10/e 5/15'0| Do, Staffordshire, 5 
3502.3 23, 25, and 27, Bishop’s-rd., u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 152. 155., Baiph and-others.—Relates principally to the employment | Lath, Dantsic, fath 4/r0/o §/10/0| in London...... 6/¢/0 6/10/o 
T. B. Westacott: No. 36, Burton-cres., u.t. 113 | of metal bars, with wire net-work embedded in strong | 4 St Petersburg.. s/o/o 6/10/0) CopPER — British 
ot, Riga, cake and ingot 42/15'0 43/s/o 
&c., log........ 2/15/0 -s/o/o Best selected .. 43/tu/o 44/0/o 


Udessa, crown.... 3/15/0 5/0/0} Sheets, strong... $1/10/0 c'o/o 

Deals, Finland Chili, bars ~~ . iofts © 4t/olo 

and &uxststd 100 g/o/o 9/o/0 | YELLOWMETALIb 0/0/43 0/0/49 
Do. 4th & 3rd... giojo sic/o| L RAD — Pig, 

Do, Riga ...... g/o/o 8/10/0 h.....-tOM 9 11/3 O/ojo 





18,972.—Naits: G. B. Parkes.—This patent relates to 2/2/73 o/ole 


1— 
os, os “ok 10S., 1472.3 32, 24, 36, and 38, Little Albany- | cement concrete. 
st., Regent’s Pk., u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 142., 395¢.—By Lang- | 
ridge & Freeman: 11, Exmouth-st., Clerkenwell, with | 
goodwill of a grocer, u.t. 21 yrs., g.r. 62., 9654.—By R. J. | 
Collier: A plot of f. land, Mill Hill, Hendon, 1257.—By | 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


DECEMBER 3.—23,407, S. Gratrix, Jun., and others, 





C. P. Whiteley: No. 256, Camden-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. | Flushing Cisterns.—23,423, G. Farini, Springs and closing | St. Petersburg, ; i nglish com, 
122,, 1,170.—By H. Harper & Co.: 119 and 121, Vaux- | devices for doors.—23,429, E. Peirson and T. Smith, rst yellow .... g/to/o 12/0/0| brands........6. 9/12,6 9/13'> 
hall Bridge, Pimlico, u.t. 8 yrs., g.r. 15¢., and a further | System of veutilation for Manholes, inspection and Do. =e yee ra witens haat, ey 
charge of 282. per annum, r. 1052., 2352. | hydrant boxes, &c.—23,431, W. Bywater, Mortice locks Seteccce* 9/0f0.25)70/0 cream * so'ts/e 12/00 


DECEMBER 13.—By Boyce & Evens; 59, Rupert-st., 
Haymarket (ground-floor only), u.t. 17 yrs., r., first 6 yrs., 


s2/., afterwards 150/., 1os/.; 29 and 31, Beaumont-rd., | 
Plaistow, f., and a f.g.r. of 112., reversion in €o yrs., 3202.— | 


By Fuller, Horsey, Sons, & Casseil: ¥.g.r. of 2252., King- 
st. West, Hammersmith, reversion in 75 yrs., 6,850/.: f.g.r. 
of 802., Weltje-rd., reversion in 86 yrs., 2,160/.—By &, 
Price & Son: 7 to 18, Seneca-rd., Clapham, u.t. 86 yrs., 


g.r. 60., 2,3852.; 180, Elms-rd., u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. g@., re | 
452, 3852; 46, Clapham-pk.-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 13¢., r. | 


sol., 355¢-—By Newborn & Co.: 2 to 6, Gt. Arthur-st., 
St. Luke’s, f., 1,410l.; 31 and 33, Essex-rd., Islington, 


| and latches, fitted with reversible latching bolts.—23,469, 
| J. Tennant, Flushing water-closets, &c.—23,473, H. 
Baden, Water-closets. 


DECEMBER 4.—23,482, F. Hitchmough, Sash attach- 
ments.—23,526, I. Barnsley, Traps fer baths, lavatories, 
&c.—23,544, W. Osment, Apparatus for producing special 
mouldings.—23,556, H. Lake, Stone-crushers.—23,575, 
| O. Imray, Boarded and parquette flcoring. 

DECEMBER 5.—23,610, W. Walks, Draught, dust, and 
| weather excluder.—23,626, D. Keith and W. McGeoch, 
| Window sash frames.—23,666, C. Fowler, Cutting-tool for 





White Sea...... 6/10/0 14'0/0 ail ace 
Canada, Pine rst 21/o/o 24 r0/o | 71 ne Cc — English Oe 
Do. do. and.... 16/10/o 17 13/0 sheet........tom 18/10/o x9/0/o 

Do. do. 3rd, &c. 7/r0/o 1010/0 Vieille Mon- 
Do. Spruce, rst 8/10/0 10/o/o tagne ......e66. m9/tc/o jojo 
Do. do. grd TiN—Stralts...... 61/15/0 62/s/o 
GE cance esees 6G/10/o gZ/10/0 Australian ...... 62/00 62/19/o 
New Brunswick 6/c/o 7/o/o English Ingots.. 65/o/o 66/10/0 
Battens, all kinds 5'00 2:/o/c Banca ..ccccceee 65/0;0 65/10/0 
Flooring boards, Billiton ........ 64'0/0 64'10/0 
5a z in. prep, = 
I eeccecseeses§ OF 0/14; ° 
Do, end........  0/7/0 o/1z/6 ons 
Other qualities—- o/s/o 07/0 
edar, Cuba.. ft, {3 {4 





Linseed ......tom 19/17/6 20/s/o 
Cocoanut, Cochin 2610/0 o/o/o 


i ipes, & fe » h ecccce 24/ 
f., r. 852., 1,330.3; 44 and 46, Hemingford-rd., Barns- | lead pipes, &c. eidenun oan Pp is acd <= eran p —_ ro 
bury, ut. 43 yrs. gr. 2/., 7152.3 43; Margaret-st., | DECEMBER 6.—23,709, W. Barraclough and A. Rhodes, St. Domingo, Ra English . 
Clerkenwell, u.t. 21 yrs., g.r. 7., 160¢.; 11, Vincent- | Fireplaces.—23,723, W. Youlten, Casements. cargo av, |g 1/6 Pale .erccseceses 27/00 Colo 


ter., Islington, ut. 32 yrs., g.r. 64, r. 464, 3304— 


By Stimson & Sons: 44, Endymion-rd., Brixton, u.t. 85 | 


yrs., g.r. 72, 2952.3 82, Carlisle-st., Edgware-rd., u.t. 42 
s., ger. 62, r. 552, 4507.3 43 and 45, Gurney-st., New 
ent-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 74. 10s., r. 754, 74023 35, 

Foreign-st., Camberwell, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 4/. 10s., r. 392., 

2152. ; 7, Gibson-sq., Islington, u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. o/., 2702. ; 

i.g.r. of 444, Wycliffe-rd., &c., Battersea, u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 

232., 3654.—By C. C. & 7. Moore: 26, Anselm-rd., Ful- 

ham, u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 42, r. 362., 2507.3; 103, Bedford-st., 

Mile End, u.t. 81 yrs., g.r. 8¢., 2307. ; 10 and 12, Khedive- 





DECEMBER 7.—23,760, H. Christie, Door-handles.— 
23,775, H. Stockman, Air or Ventilating Bricks.—23,777, 
E. Warden and C. Hickin, Door-latches.—23,780, J. Rigby, 
| Firegrates.—23,784, W. Midelton, Door-catches.—23,790, 
S. Barwise, Preventing the bursting of Lead-pipes, &c., 
through expansion or pressure from within. — 23,794, 
A. Bond, Syphon Automatic Flushing Apparatus.—23,795, 
M. Adams, Sanitary Closets.—-23,808, R. Ames, Machines 
for making Drain, Sewer Pipes, &c.—23,814, W. Mockett, 
Ventilation of Sewers.—23,818, A. Malgarini, Improved 


























Mexican do. do, 43 14 | Do. brown.....06. 19761910! 
Tobasco do. do, /3 {6 | Cottonseed ref.... 17,15 0 18 fofo 
Honduras do. .. 134 /sh | Oleine.....ses-++5 21/12/0 24/0/e 
Box, Turkey ton 4/c/u r3/o/o ————- U.S. «c/o S/o/0 
— Rio....-... glofo r8/o/o refin eoesee §/0/0 12/0/0 


latin cccvccccdd 0 1/c/0| TAR =S 
Satin, St. Do. barrel t1'0 co'o 
Archangel...... 0130 ©o00 





cecceecees O/0/5 ofz/o 








TENDERS. 




































































































































: rd., Forest Gate, u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. o¢., r. 442., 3007. 3 170 and System of Construction, applica! le to buildings, reservoirs, rem ? 
172, Bow-rd., Bow, f., r. 644, 6702; 20, Canal-rd., Mile canals, &c.—23,819, C. Bristow. Surveyor's Adjustable | [Communications for insertion under this heading 
y End, u.t. 133 yrs., g.r. 22. 55., 704, ee —23,£36, A. Soar, Treads for Floors, Stairs, | should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
DECEMBER 14.—By Green &* Son: 28 to 35, Mosslea-rd., ae e : i ; not later than 10.a.m. on Thursday.) 
8 Penge, u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 482., r. 260/., 1,360. : 36, Mosslea- | cea pads Golby, Device So peeing 
e rd., U.t. 79 yIS., Bre 72. 10S., r. 352. 28., 185/.—By Segrave, | persons falling from ladders. — 23,905, Stephenson, 
. Sey Y. 354. 25. ° 2, | A a ‘ei ty ‘ saa J ITH.— “ti ] uild- 
c Browett, & Taylor: 54 and 56, Wansbeck-rd., Victoria | Bricks or Building Blocks, &c.—23,908, F. Gwilliam, | 20 bure, Chrstchurch, for Mejor Setart Wortles, Messas, Lavan 
g Park, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 61., 250/.—By Lilley & Weston : 72, | Saws.—23,916, W. Ranson, Fastening for Door-knobs.— | x "Donkin, architects and surveyors, Yelverton-chambers, Bourne- 
Cochrane-st., St. John’s Wood, u.t. 25 yrs., ger. 52. 2950. 231938, T. Potter, Construction of Fireproof Floors and aes Quantities —— ree £ 
a : “ eilings. - I, Luxton........ 2,134 5 9|/ Jenkins & Sans ....£1,862 0 o 
[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold | e Entwisle & Cox’... 1,903 0 0 j UCAS «+0. - 1,78 0 © 
r ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for | Gocunn & Sains + 1,933 0 o| Wm. Hoare ...... + 1,687 0 © 
2 improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; FROVISIGHAL STECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, Htc la Ae . eas inane en 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for | 19,856, E. Youell, Combined Circular or Straight Wood- oo" # Accepted. sees 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a, for per | Moulding Machine.—20,625, F. Brook, Jointing Stone- 
| annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for | ware or Earthenware Sewerage-Pipes.—20,724, T. Thorp, i cess nes 
- square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; | Caulking for Sewer and other Pipes and Trough-Joints.— eh bean tee eee ee eee 
1 yd. for yard, &c.] - T4085; Be coe yeaa ng a 5" — srchinect, Temple-cow, West Birmingham a eo 
e urposes.—21,722, J. ooistone, inger- ates, anels | J. & W. We seeee+%21,479 © | Moffat & Sons........ 18,995 Oo 
e —}-—@-}—___. for Doors, &c.—21,780, A. Harkess, Producing Extra | R- Fenwick ~~ , ee a SONS .... yo ° 
| Pressure in the Testing of Drain and other Pipes.—21,836, | ¢ Squires ane pe ol w. ew mig of aan = 
i M. Sankey, Surveying Instruments.—22,oor, W. Youiten, | Barnsley & Sons...-.- 19,888 o| R. M. Hughes...... 3) 18,821 o 
€ RECENT PATENTS: | Fireproof oe pg ee ges A. Boult, Damp-Proof W. Babep.....-. «ee 10,867 ° #. ba Seema 18,450 © 
- | Paints.—22,251, d; Crosfield and G. Johnson, Crystalline | G. Trentham ........ 19,683 10) T. Rowbotham, Sm: 
g SDSTRAETS OF GUREIPRC RT IONE. | Salts containing Soluble Compound Silicates, and Method b — ascqsaas pe a ST ~~ queen = a 
e 21,471.—STAIR-TREADS, &c.: W. H. Lindsay.—For | of Manufacturing the Same.—22,675, D. Macpherson, | J, Bowen ............ 19,376 3 * Accepted. ©” 
i the wearing-surfaces of floors a covering partly of lead and | Paint Brushes and Tins.—22,775, J. Green and W. Oates, 
d partly of steel or hard metal is prepared. The lead is | Earthenware | Access” Pipe.—22,793, W. Orr, Concrete BRACKNELL (Berks.).—For the execution of sewerage works, 
forced into holes in the steel, or a fine wire mesh or net- | and Composite _ Buildings or Structures. — 22,815, T. | for the Easthampstead Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. W. H 
a work has lead so forced into it that it makes a sheet or | Griffen, Ventilations and Construction of Greenhouses. Radford, C.E., wee ay sages: ee — 
6 covering useful for the purposes named. R. E. Facey.....-.-49,490 0 o|J. 5. Kitteringham..£7,457 0 © 
ir 2 . : COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, John Neave ........ 8,386 o o| Wilkinson Bros..... 7,200 © © 
23,299.—BRICK AND TILE Kitns: W. Eaves.—This | John Jackson ....,. 8,359 9 o| W. Jenkins & Sons. 7,126 0 © 
| Eajent relates to a special arrangement of the chambers in | (Open to Opposition for Two Months.) B Cooke & Co. Ee ree °° Collier &Catley.... Borg > F 
ilns to utilise the heat in burning for the purposes of drying | i: . G. G. Raynor ...... 7,775 0 o| McCarthy E. Fitt .. 6,737 0 0 
e or seasoning other goods of the fictile class. | 1,157, H. Lake, Artificial Marble.—1,928, W. Richards | J. H. Vickers ...... 7,539 8 9) John aust. eicaved 6,669 0 0 
| Ceralite Syndicate, Ltd., Faced Bricks, Tiles, & Geo. Brown ........ 7,500 © o| R. Holmes & Co., 
g ase, — MET: - ’ ‘ | and the Ceralite Sy e, ‘ F , 2 OC. k 
t oe = a SASHES Pa 9 FRAMES : A. * | —2,30r, W. Gill, Moulding and Pressing Bricks, &c.— Henry Hill ....... - 7459 6 7] Chesterfield® .... 6,585 0 © 
’ -— The object of this invention is to form) 2 W. Gill, Cutti ahlca: fi 7s Biciok rir * Accepted. 
‘ ” * ° -t2 -: 
e . See nee joint in ‘‘French” or other windows, | atees 1 a ee oe oc rig Bone 
skylights, &c. The rails < sti : Does i Lk , rs ’ : : 
it oy ts 5 + lle = mae =] Bricks, &c.—17,134, W. Tomlinson, Portable Brick-making | EAST STONEHOUSE (Devon).—For levelling, metalllng, paving, 
f such sectional form that at the contact a weather-proof 5 : igh-s 
» ree ee Bake S | Machine.—18,974, S. Strickland, Corrugated Plates for | &c.,.Valletort-place, High-street, for the Local Board. Mr. W. 
joint is formed, and provision is also made for trapping and ae. ee M i ; ; Bas is 
2 ° ’ pping lthe Fl f Brid Warehouses, &c.— 6, §, | Stringfellow, C.E., Surveyor, Town Hall, East Stonehouse: 
’ conducting away any water from condensation or other | ‘2 pee es see Pr Pi John shaddock B43 P . £280 o 
| r ohn shaddock.......... 43t 11] J. Parsons ......ceseeees 280 © 
le | Adams, Bricks.—21,058, W. Gooding, Stair-treads.—21,o01 3 : . 
source. het) < Sea? 0 Cre Ben PE Cencenaneqese 340 0] A. N. Coles, East Stcne 
4 658.—S ae Ti * h | T. Stubbs, eer aneeg Tiles, &c.—21,333, J. Jenkins, | Ambrose & Welch ...... 335 © HOUSE 9.-+eeeeeee it ar 245 © 
1,658. —STAIR-TREADS } . &. Soar.—As in another | Water-waste Preventer. * Accepted, 
a | 
ly 
a, LONDON.—For paving, 1295-96, for the Vestry of Paddington. Mr. George Weston, Surveyor;— 
e a ~~ -——-— a = - - ———_  — 
ut FOOTWAY KERB. 
25 N G PAVING BLOCKS OR CUBE 
} eS YORK- | NEW GRANITE PAVING BLOCKS O JBES. } 
4 | 12 in. by 8 in. | 6 in. by 12 in. | SHIRE | z 
| 
| | pales ee | PAVING, |___ = on eaeet vee be 
nt | | | | 
e- | Aberdeen, | Norway. | Aberdeen. Norway. | Enderby. Narborough. | Mountsorrel. | Aberdeen. 
| i j | 
| I «. te — ——— ewe or — — 
S. | = Alic | | Pe Rar | 
HO (8S [#6 [sd [85 89 [$9 8S |S: Sele dm dae dim ela di> di> dao dim di> dim ge 
S22 322 G8 [SSeS esos Gee So e/e8e Fy eS eS esas Pea eS us 8 ses Ses A8 
SRE LSE SSEOSRBSR OSL SSR Che ee S MES Soh See SOR Goel Ses Soe Foe See Foy Lou S +51. 
So* Box Eo Seino = uf |= 0 NOS MH SROZ ATG AOD) RO G THOS o x) oO o e 
AM (OH Fe [Om Be OH GH oe (Wat) al ae Ale Alin Ale Bim Alin Awe Mim Blin Bl A! 
rs eae ee Pee rt et be | , ee SE] | | | } | t | ea! Fass! Est 
s. dis. djs. djs. djs. ds. djs. djs.d.| d. da. [sdis.d.jsdjsdajsdjsd.| sd. s. d.|s.d.js.d.|s.d.]s.d. 
W. & J. R. Freeman ...... oe Soe Pee ee oo | 2 M2 4/ zx] 2 a2i/zmi2r/r 9/2 a] 9 Io | 280 0 | 320| 280] 300| 320| 290 300) 320 | 290| 360] 350 
| 30 3 3 | | | | 
: VW: Gnifiths....... -o | 2 82 4) 23x} 2 2/x11$ 2 2/1 9|2 0] 9 Io | 27 4/| 283 | 306] 274] 283 | 306} 280 290/310 | 20} 360| 350} 
y3 gael ae yom ék2? £12 4 I xo}/ 2 14) x 17 22/2 8) rarj 8% 9% | 273 | 280 | 296 | 273 | 280} 296 | 283 ed Fog 359 | 40 | 
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a4 awson & Rawson p cobesedecs of} = Bgl WS -—-{|-—- _ -/|- | | 259 28 9 | 30 9 — cig at eet —;-{;-=- = =i 
“t E. Rogers & Co. .. cr re Be ae FS 2 i 2 3/1 103] 2 2{ x21} 2 24) 2 83} r 114} 9 | 10 | 270); 280! 300] 270] 280] 390} 276.29 0 | 310 | 280 | 350 | 350 | 
° PS Seta coetevedes 22/2 5/2 103/2 13,2 0/2 2/2 8H xrim| 9 | of | 272 | 286] 299 | 272] 286}; 299] 280 290 306; 280} 350 | 350 
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oi Victogia Stone Gey. .2ccers.9ecceee erere oer cece ogesee To supply Victoria Stone at nearest Station, 5s. 3d. per yard super, or lay same complete at 6s. per vard super. 
} 
ot- CONTRACT PRICES, 1894-95. ' 
41, __ ery bf: nts OS Bhow 
2 | | 
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LONDON.—For roadmaking and paving works for the Vestry of Fulham, London, S.W. 


Surveyor :— 


Mr. Charles Botterill, Engineer and 





ELMSTONE-ROAD. 


Roadway. 
Imperial. 
Sharp 
Silicated. 


York. 
Victoria 





Robertson & Grant, Clapham..........! 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington 
<. Wimpey, Hammersmith .......... ++ 
H. 1. Greenham, Hammersmith.... . 
S. Hudson, Streatham 
ohn Ball, Chiswick 
- Parry, Fulham........-ccccccces 
Victoria Stone Co., Kingsland ... 
Imperial Stone Cu., Greenwich ........) — 
Thos. Adams, Wood Green.......c | 248 
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eee eereseserees| 
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BRISTOL.—For the execution of water-supply works, Filton, for 
the Barton Regis Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. A. B. I. Cotterell, 
U.E., 7, Baldwin-street, Bristol :— A 
Lioyd & Powell ....£ 4 | W.H. Smith .. 

i o | Durnford & So: 


Love & Waite. 
o|S. Ambrose, Cl 
o| Hughes, Sutton & 
° Dig! 


++-$490 10 § 
449 6 8 
398 9 Oo 


see = 5524 0 igby .. 
{Engineer’s estimate, £417 133. 
* Accepted. 





CHEPSTOW (Mon.).—For the erection of vagrant wards at the 
workhouse, for the Union Guardiaus. Mr, B. Laurence, architect, 
.Austin Friars Chambers, Newport :— 

-£815 | Bowers ....... ees baenvews oe 
799 abibp 
779 
779 
79 
730 


G. Wilkins ......4. 

Price ..... ° 

J. Jenkins ....cccccccccces 
PUlips .. .ccccccccccccceres 


Owen Lewis 
. Hooper 
ames James, 
(accepted) 





CROMER.—For proposed esplanade approaches, 
‘Cromer, for the Cromer Protection Commissioners. 
«Melliss, engineer, 264, Gresham House, E.C. : 
Approaches, 

-- 41,918 ee 


&c., at 

Fr. 56'S 

Steps. 

$134 
Itt 
103 
68 
9G 
68 


ames White .... 
homas Adams .. 
Holme & King 
J. Downing & Son 
R. Finnegan 
3B. Cooke & Co., Battersea, S.W.*.... 
* Accepted, 





GODALMING.—For laying out cemetery grounds, road-making, 
fencing, &c., Eashing-lane, forthe Burial Board of Godalming. 
Mr. Samuel Welman, surveyor. (Quantities by surveyor :— 
> DALNOD vnivpbsoee sbeoabawe 4985 | W. Cunliffe £72 
J. Jacksoa .. 960] G. A. Franks, Guildford 
H. Crane 897 (accepted) 





ILFORD.—For new system.of sewage, for the Ilford Local 
Board :— 
No. 1 Contract, 
Watson .. -»-£5.128 | Osenton .. 
vAdams . +. 5,099 | Wilkinson 
Cooke 4735 | Rayner ° 
Jackson 4,687 | Stroud..... eeccccccccceves 


No. 2 Contract, 


43,339 | Watson .... 


Surrell ‘ 
2,012 | Wilkinson ..... 


‘Cooke... 
Jackson . 
*Osenton ... 
Adams 





LEEDS =For the erection of a mortuary at the cemetery, 
Burmantofts, for the Corporation :— 
Cross & Carter, Leeds ............ 4580 for two mortuaries. 





LEEDS.—For the erection of caretaker’s house, Victoria Cattle 
Market. for the Corporation :— 
Jackson & Monckman, Leeds cove e7t 





LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding four houses, 
‘Marig 1ld-street, Bermondsey, for Mr. A. F. Gardiner. Mr. A. R, 
-Stenuing, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Mew & Ovenden :— 

F. AION .ccecsresees o00e41,354| A. White & Co... 41,309 
J. Buiiers 





LONDON.—Forthe construction of an underground convenience, 
busmena’s shelter, and waiting-room, at the junction of Brixtcn-roaa 
‘and Coldharbour-lane, for the Lambeth Vestry :— 

Doulton & Co 42,784 | B. Finch & Co. (accepted) £2,548 
George Jennings ........ 2,745 
The work will be carried out at the expense of the Vestry, under 
the superintendence of their Surveyor. Mr. James P. Norrington. 
The busmen’s shelter and waiting-room were designed by Mr, 
R. Cruwys, architect, Brixton, acting for the freehoider. ] 





LONDON.—Accepted for building shops and flats, Holloway-rd. 
iMr. J. B. Brown, architect :— 
ewlitt, O'Malley & Co. ......... puaees ° 


cccccccccees S,7,842 
(No competition.] 





LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. r and 2, 
Sullards-place, Green-street, Bethnal Green, for Mr. Bates. Mr. 
“G. E, Holman, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 

"T. White & Son . ee Te ee ee coccens S40 
¢Coulsell Bros...... Jc? SPRY SORDID. ovcsediccsevccoccs 5 





LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding No. 314, Bethnal 
‘Green-road, for Mr. J. Sigournay. Mr. G. E. Holman, architect. 
Feng og prepared by Mr. A. J. Turner :— 
(Killby & Gayford £1,520 0] S. W. Hawkins........41,339 0 
“Thomason & Son...... 1,424 0] T. White & Son. Fair- 

. H. Craig .... 1,399 ©] field-road, Bow* .... 

* Accepted. 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £1,320.] 


1,295 10 





{LONDON.—For wrought-iron fencing and 
Fulham, S.W., for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. 


weyor :— 
Rownson, Drew, & Hill & Smith ........4125 14 
SRS ee oe 4187 0 F. Bird & Co......... 117 14 
Bone Bros. ......... . Gibb & Co. .......... 116 IL 
Jones & Co..... wesee PAYSON .....ccccceeee ITZ 14 
Palmer eevccece 113 13 


falkirk Iron Co. .... pes 
Bayliss, Jones, & Bay- Main & Co., 77a, Queen 
Victoria-street*..., 11% 13 


bad Accepted. 


ates, Bishop’s Park, 
harles Botterill, Sur- 


° 
6 
° 
° 


3 
3 
8 
3 
2 


158 2 


liss coe I 4 
D. Kowell B:Ge.. 0 1 


135 3 6 





LONDON.—For repairs, decorations, sanitary works, and im- 
sprovements at No. 4, Holland Park, and stables. Messrs. Mullett, 

odker, & Co., surveyors, Albion-street, Hyde Park, W. :— 
‘Barthdiomew & Co. £7 of Dowsing & Sons ........4£757 .5 
'Geo. Shaw ..... 859 o| J. Kinnimmont & Sons .. 753 0 
lead & Son ......c00.0. 70 10] JNO. Lang ..cccccecors 747 11 


oe 


LONDON.—Accepted for kerbing, channelling, &c., Queen’s- 
road, Forest Hill, for the Lewisham Hoard ot Works :— 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster, S.W. .....- erry 





LONDON.—Acceptad for kerbing, channelling, &c., part of 
West Hill, Sydenham, for the Lewisham Board of Works :— 


J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster, S.W. ........+ eoccces 323 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations, repairs, &c., to houses in 
Lampeter- and Carmarthen-streets, Islington, for Messrs. Cowles, 
Pailthorpe, Griggs, & Sibun ;— 

John Weibkiug & Sons ........scccccccccccccccces 





LONDON.—For providing and fixing a system of low-pressure 
hot-water apparatus for warming a juntor mixed school now beirg 
erected on the Canterbury-road site, Uld Kent-road, to provide 
accommodation for 352 children, for the School Board for London :— 
W. G. Cannon & Sons .. £269 10 | o GSEBY soc ccccnescscces +-221 0 
G. Davis.....esesseeee-2 258 0| T. Potter & Sons, Ltd... 217 © 
T. Green & Son, Ltd... 250 o| J. F. Clarke & Sons .. . 182 0 
Comyn Ching & Co. 247 10} H. Parsons & Harris.... 170 10 
J. Wontner smith, Gray, j.C. oo Ee, Ltd, 

& Co. 16 d* ° 57 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, 


2 


10 





LONDON.—For the erection of the new Tabernacle, Woolwich, 
for the Kev. John Wilson. Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, architect. 
Price for 
old buildings. 
cooks 90 


Estimate. 

413,864 
13,777 
13,0.0 
13,443 
13,400 
13,3¢0 
13,300 
13,162 


Lathey Bros. ........ 
Holliday & Greenwoo 
Holloway Bros. ........ 
Jerrard & Sons ....... ° 
John Outhwaite & Son .. 
Kirk & Randall 

H. Burman & Sons .... 
F. & F. Higgs 

George Parker 

Higgs & Hill 

H. L. Holloway 

W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. .. a 
Batley, Son, & Holmes ..........+ 
James Smith & Sons (accepted). .. 
Baward Proctos, voesscoesdccceese 

G. J. Kick. cocee 





eo 


MANCHESTER.—For Messrs. Hammond & Co.’s new clothing 
factury, to be erected in Store-street, Manchester. Mr. Henry A. 
Cheers, architect, Twickenham :— 

FB, & EK. Haynes ........413,145{ R. Neill & Son, Man- 
burgess & Galt......0... 13,032 chester * . cccccceL,82,425 
Souchern & Son . 12,995 | E. Bowman & Sons...... 

W. Brown & sons 12,864] S. & J. Whitehead ..... 

Samuel Warburton , 12,500 * Accepted, 





NEWBURY.—For the erecticn of dwelling-house, sewage dis- 
posai works, Lower Way-lane, Thatcham, for the Urban Sanitary 
Authority. Mr. E. A, Hickland, Borough Surveyor. Quantities by 


oneneee .--4269 10! E. C. James, Newbury* £269 o 
* Accepted, 


Taylor .. 





QUEENSBURY (Yorks ).—Accepted for the erection of offices, 
house, fire-brigade station, &c., Albert-road, for the Local Board. 
Mr. John Drake, C.E., Winterbank, Queensbury, Bradford :— 

Masonry.—Ephraim Balmforth, (Queensbury 

Foinery.—Sam. Benn, Queensbury . 

Slating.—Hill & Nelson, Bradford 

Plastering.—W. H. Sutcliffe, Queensbury .. 

Plumber.—Sam. Wright, a 7 

Heating Apparatus.—Sam. Wright, Queensbu 

Painting.—Sam. Gregson, Queensbury 


W. H. Lascelles & 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


seeerese ce 











Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the) 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 








READING.—For additions, &c. to Grovelands School, for the 
School Board. Mr. S. Slingsby Stallwood, F.S.A., architect, 
Market Place, Reading :— ; 

VORICY cccccceveccvcceseess 4.593 | HAWKINS tee eeeeeeseseeeee L519 
Wernham ....eeeeeeeesseree 580 | LEWIS .ssseesseeeceeeesesens 502 
DBO. secs ciccvecocesccecie” SAO | TUCMSE -cccocccetseceudsecte 496 
Higgs & Sons..... 530 | East 490 


PUZTIM. .ococccccccccccccces $27} Fitt coccccccececccoccs coe ve 
[All of Reading]. a7 





TENBURY.—For the erection of a Post-office building, Teme. 
street, Tenbury. Mr. W. W. Robinson, architect, 10, King-street 
Hereford :— . 
Small Bros. .... 


Tenbury®* ........£8 
Williams .... ocined 


Howells, 
5! * Accepted, 


seeee 





TRURO.—For laying down wood and granite paving, Victoria. 

place and two other streets, for the Urban Sanitary Authority ;— 

Per super yard. 
Granite 


Wood 

paving. 

Ss. d. 

36-3 

12 6 eee 
° eee 
9 


setts 
paving. 
s. d. 

17 

9 

Io 

It 


o SEIBINS oc vccccdeecs vise 
j Shaddock.... 
E. Du 
Cc 15 


II 
10 





WHITBY.—For the erection of two lifeboat-houses adjoining 
the Harbour Mastez’s house, for the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution. Mr. W. T. Deuglass, M.Inst.C.E., architect, 17, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 

John White ..... 001,233 9 dp anette Sie +-£913 0 0 
Isaac Stephenson... 925 16 o * Accepted. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied DIRECT from the Office to residen 
in any part of the United Kingdom, at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, &c., 26s. perannum. Remittances 
fpeya to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to 
e publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,’ No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C, 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. gd. per quarter), can ensure receiving *‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATE s 
FLUATS, for Hardening and Pr 
alcareous Stones and Marbles. 


DOULTING STONE. 


CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
DOULTING, SHEPTON-MALLET 
London Agent: 

E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. 


HAM HILL STONE: 
The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful COLOUR 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke: 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E.A. 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [ADV1. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ADVT. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [ADVT. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. S.W. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’TABLES AND DIARY, 
For 189s, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [ADVT- 


——— 
——e? 


SIATES.  SATNG, erg 


onerts, Adare co 


47, EASTOHEAP, CITY. 
SLATE SLAB WORKS. 


EUREKA GREEN 


SLATES. 
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BRASS OF JOICE, LADY TIPTOFT. 
(ENFIELD CHURCH.) 
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BRASS OF JOHN ESTNEY, ABBOT OF WESTMINSTER. 
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JOICE, LADY TIPTOFT. 


ENFIELD CHURCH.) 


(WESTMINSTER ABBEY.) 








1894. 
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PROPOSED RESTORATION OF SOUTH SHOEBURY CHURCH, ESSEX.—Mnr. C. A. NIcHOLsSon, ARCHITECT. 
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A. NICHOLSON, ARCHITECT. 


1894. 


DECEMBER 22, 
URY CHURCH, ESSEX.—Mkr. C. 
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